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Tus study is presented in the belief 
that delinquency must be considered 
against the background in which a boy 
lives before remedial measures can be 
fully effective. 

In the course of studies made during 
the preparation of a previous volume 
(The Young Wage-Earner by T. Ferguson 
and J. Cunnison) a great deal of infor- 
mation became available about the 
homes and records of 1,349 ‘ordinary’ 
boys who left school in their fifteenth 
year. To this group have now been added 
a group of 489 physically handicapped 
boysand a group of 301 mentally handi- 
capped boys. The present study deals 
with the incidence and background of 
delinquency among those three groups, 
and records not only the convictions of 
the boys themselves between their eighth 
and eighteenth birthdays, but also the 
convictions of other members of their 

_ families. 

The author has tried to assess the 
effect on delinquency of various social 
and environmental factors, such as 
broken or unhappy homes, and also the 
effect of the various kinds of sentence 
imposed. Ч 
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PREFACE 


So much has been written about juvenile delinquency in recent 
years that the appearance of yet another book on the subject— 
and especially a book of this kind—almost demands a word of 
apology. How can one whois little more than an amateur in this 
fascinating Ьизїпе& hope to add anything to the classical work 
of authorities like Norwood East and Cyril Burt, in this country, 
or the Gluecks, in America? Little enough: but these authorities 
were the first to lament that so often their material represented 
the end-product of unhappy circumstances, about the pre- 
valence of which in the general community no accurate infor- 
mation was available. It may be easy to say from experience of 
boys passing through Juvenile Courts that many come from 
‘broken’ homes, but very difficult to say with certainty whether 
the proportion of boys from ‘broken? homes who were convicted 
was higher than that of boys from intact homes who were con- 
victed. This lack of basic information, lack of denominator, 
carries obvious risks, the danger of too-easy acceptance of 
‘hunches’ as soundly based facts. To guard against this risk 
authoritative observers like those mentioned above have gone 
to a great deal of trouble, such as the elaborate matching tech- 
nique used by the Gluecks in their American researches. 
Juvenile delinquency is, after all, only one of the many 
problems of youth, that testing period of adaptation. Its occur- 
rence is largely determined by a lad’s reaction to the environ- 
ment in which he finds himself; some boys react much more 
violently than others, and in different directions, just as there 
are enormous variations in environmental and social circum- 
stances. It so happens that in the course of other studies a great 
deal of information became available about three groups of 
Glasgow boys—a group of 1,349 ‘ordinary’ boys who left school 
in January 1947 at the earliest permitted date after attaining 
their 14th birthday; a group of 489 physically handicapped boys 
who had either been attending a special school for the physically 
handicapped when they reached school-leaving age or had 
registered as disabled under the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act before attaining the age of 19 years; and a group of 
301 boys who left special schools for the mentally handicapped 
on attaining their 16th birthdays, lads now between 18 and 20 
years of age. Within these groups there was no selection; all 
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were included, and fairly complete information was available 
about the home background of the boys as well as their perfor- 
mance at, and after leaving, school. In a report published in 
1951 under the title The Young Wage-Earner! an account was 
given of the experience after leaving school of the group of 
‘ordinary’ school-leavers and of the relation between their post- 
school performance and home and school background. 

One of the yardsticks used to assess the well-being of boys in 
that earlier study was the incidence of delinquency. This present 
study has largely grown out of that earlier work. The records 
have been extended to include all convictions recorded up to 
the 18th birthday of the boys and an attempt has been made to 
determine the relative weight of the contribution made to 
delinquency by various adverse social and environmental 
circumstances. Further, from available information about the 
convictions of other members of the families from which the 
three groups of boys were drawn, whether the boys themselves 
were convicted or not, it has been possible to assess the relation 
between the presence in the home of another member of the 
family who has been convicted and the occurrence of delin- 
quency among the boys included in this study. 

Short case-histories have been presented to illustrate the kind 
of problem repeatedly encountered, and some points of general 
interest emerging from consideration of the three groups have 
been discussed. An introductory chapter sketches the historical 
background of juvenile delinquency in Glasgow as a foil to the 
present situation, while another chapter sets out the measure of 
success that has attended efforts to discourage the delinquent 
boys encountered in this study from continuing in a career of 
crime. 

It has been a fascinating experience to watch these lads grow 
up and try to weigh the events that have shaped their careers. 
Important as delinquency is, it must be considered against the 
social and environmental background in which a lad lives, for 
that is vitally important alike in aetiology and in an approach 
to remedial measures. 

Clearly, this work could nothave been undertaken without the 
very close co-operation of Mr. M. M. McCulloch, c.8.x., D.L., 


? The Young Wage-Earner. Ferguson, T. and Cunnison, J. Published for the 
Nuffield Foundation by the Oxford University Press, 1951. ` 
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Chief Constable of the City, and his staff, who went to endless 
trouble to make the study possible; any merit it may have 
belongs as much to them as to me. I am also indebted to the 
Probation Officer of the area, who helped to fill up occasional 
gaps in our records: and to Mr. J. Cunnison, my co-author of 
The Young Wage-Karner, and the many friends whose pains- 
taking voluntary field-work made possible collection of the basic 
social and environmental data. My colleagues, Dr. Angus 
MacPhail and Miss M. I. McVean, carried out the field-work 
in the groups of handicapped boys. 
' Many others co-operated in the work: I would mention par- 
ticularly the Medical Officer of Health of the City and his staff, 
the Senior School Medical Officer, and the Director of Educa- 
tion, all of whom collaborated to smooth away difficulties. 
Mr. R. A. Robb, University Lecturer in Statistics, assisted 
in the interpretation of results; and my colleagues of the staff 
of the Nuffield Bureau of Health and Sickness Records gave 
me invaluable help in the examination from many different 
angles of the mass of data collected. Mr. W. B. Fletcher, the 
Records Officer of the Bureau, prepared the diagrams which 
illustrate the text. 
175. 
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Background 


I 
Child begging 


Tue control of begging was a problem that long vexed adminis- 
trators, in Scotland as in other countries: and children were 
among the most assiduous beggars. It was tacitly assumed that 
there would be some children who had to beg—or steal—for a 
livelihood. An Act of 1579, directed at the suppression of beg- 
ging, ordained that strong and idle beggars between the ages 
of 14. and 70 should be apprehended, but left those at the 
extremes of life free to beg. For centuries this state of affairs 
continued. In 1818, when a crisis arose in the affairs of the 
Town’s Hospital in Glasgow—really a poorhouse rather than a 
hospital in the modern sense—the committee appointed to 
consider the future of the institution was emphatic in its findings 
that to any extension of the establishment there must be attached 
a School of Industry, chiefly directed to the suppression of child 


begging. 


Schools of Industry 

In course of time the development of Schools of Industry 
began to find favour. One of the first in Scotland was that set 
up in Aberdeen, and it was an early success in so far as it soon 
produced a fall in juvenile vagrancy in the city; though as late 
as 1850 Sheriff Watson reported that many of the children who 
attended the Industrial Schools there were ‘dwarfish in body 
and mind, puny, pigmy, feeble and deformed creatures’. 

During the 1840's other cities proposed to set up Schools of 
Industry. In Edinburgh, Ваше Mack reported to the Parochial 
Board that in the course of his duty as a magistrate he often had 
brought before him boys and girls of very tender years—5, 6, 
or 7 years of age—charged with street begging and sometimes 
with pilfering and stealing. He had always great reluctance to 
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commit these young persons to prison, and youthful offenders 
were generally dismissed with an admonition as to their future 
conduct. But they soon came back, and ultimately, if they had 
attained the age of 7 years, he had ‘no alternative but to send 
them to prison’. He thought it would be of great value if these 
children could be trained to some industrial employment, which 
would be a boon to the children themselves and would free 
the inhabitants of an annoyance and nuisance to which they 
were daily subjected. It was decided to establish a School of 
Industry in Edinburgh; and it was suggested that the children 
likely to profit from it would fall into three classes: (1) boys and 
girls under 14 years of age, who had no known place of residence 
and whose parents were unknown, found prowling through the 
streets and apprehended by the police for begging; (2) children 
whose parents would be anxious enough to rear them properly 
but were unable to do so through very extreme poverty; and 
(3) boys and girls totally destitute who had been convicted of 
theft. 

In Glasgow, representatives of the Town Council, the 
Parochial Board, the Town's Hospital, the House of Refuge, 
and the Night Asylum conferred about the establishment of 
Industrial Schools in the city, and early in 1846 presented a 
report which endorsed the value of these schools and agreed 
that they should deal with much the same types of child as those 
indicated in the Edinburgh report. It was thought that day 
scholars could be supported at a cost of about 15, за. a week, a 
figure mid-way between that of the Industrial School in 
Aberdeen, where it was rs. 2d., and the Night Asylum in 
Glasgow, where the cost of each inmate was 15. 4d. a week, It 
was reckoned that the produce of the children’s labour, though 
it should yield not more than it did in Aberdeen, viz., 7d. a 
week, would cover all other costs, including teacher’s salary, 
school rent, cost of coal, &с. Thirty or forty shillings per annum 
might be taken as the probable extra cost of those who required 
to be lodged and clothed. The committee believed that if the 
proposal to establish Industrial Schools was taken up in an open 
and liberal spirit, ‘thereby providing shelter and education for 
every destitute youth’, the police magistrate would find his duty 


of ordering the streets to be cleared of all vagrants an easy 
matter. 
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An Act of 1854 empowered the Courts to commit a vagrant 
child, not exceeding 15 years of age, to an Industrial School, 
irrespective of whether the child had committed an offence; 
and, much later, an Act of 1932 substituted the somewhat 
milder term ‘Approved School’. 

o 


8 
Delinquency in Glasgow a hundred years ago 

The establishment of the House of Refuge in Glasgow had 
itselfa beneficial effect in the reduction of crime by withdrawing 
from the streets of the city and suburbs several hundreds of 
destitute boys who had, according to evidence placed before the 
British Association at its Glasgow meeting in 1840, lived almost 
by thieving alone: ‘it is not an over-estimate to say that 250 
of them stole property averaging 15. each per day when loose 
upon society’. 

This Glasgow meeting of the British Association devoted a 
good deal of thought to crime and criminal statistics. Captain 
Miller, the Chief of Police of the city, said that, notwithstand- 
ing the increase in population, crime had diminished in the 
immediately preceding years. He gave the number of offenders 
in proportion to population as I in 24 in London (within the 
Metropolitan police district), 1 in 7 in Dublin (within the 
Metropolitan police district), 1 in 16 in Liverpool, and 1 in 
23 in Glasgow (within the city police bounds). Captain Miller 
was a wise and enlightened man. He appreciated the close 
relation between crime on the one hand and unhealthy environ- 
mental conditions on the other, and he did not hesitate to 
criticize the Glasgow of his day: ‘in the very centre of the city 
there is an accumulated mass of squalid wretchedness which 
is probably unequalled in any other town in the British 
Dominions’. But in his analysis of crime in Glasgow Captain 
Miller made no mention of the ages of those concerned; the 
importance of juvenile delinquency, as such, had scarcely yet 

1 social problem, though Captain 


been recognized as a specia 
Miller and his contemporaries fully appreciated the extent of the 
g and pilfering carried on by 


nuisance represented by the beggin 
the vagrant children of the city. 
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Report of the Chief of Police for 1857 

Printed Annual Reports of the Chief Constables! of Glasgow 
are available from 1857 onwards. The earlier Reports consist 
entirely of a few statistical tables, but each year in one of these 
is shown separately for young persons under the age of 1 5, for 
‘young adults’ between 15 and 20, and for the rest of the 
population, information about the kinds of crime committed 
during the year. The figures for 1857 are reproduced below: 


Ages of those charged with the more aggravated offences 


1857 
Under 15 years 15-20 years All ages 
Male | Female | Male | Female | Male Female 
Examination as to sudden 
death . B ё Е „= ке 3 а 4 2 
Stabbing Р š ë sik ae I 1 3 H 
Assault with intent to 
ravish. Р à & .. m 2 “ 4 
Assault, serious * á > ал І 3 16 5 
Assault and robbery Я эз E ә 6 9° 15 
Housebreaking with theft . 3 2 19 6 43 17 
Housebreaking with intent 
to steal - . 2 8 3 
Entering premises with 
intent to steal " 6, a 2 ns 6 .. 
Theft . . . . 250 105 403 352 1,455 1,349 
Theft by picking pockets . 4 Ni D 7 35 24 
Reset of theft . . E 5% 1 1 17 16 
Fraud and imposition . 4 1 19 4 94 24 
Found їп possession of 
stolen property " m E 3 1 8 3 
Breach of trust and em- 
bezzlement = " 4 EY 16 9 8o 41 
Intent or attempt to steal . 8 1 15 2 41 
Forgery . s: z М " x3 3 5% 8 3 
Coining and uttering base 
coins B * H H 2 ae 2 7 II АР 
Others. . . * = m e a 1 Ir то 
275 108 511 400 1,853 1,539 


Young persons under 1 5 years ofage accounted for 11 per cent. 
of all those charged with crimes in 1857. Forty-five per cent. 
of all those charged were females; among the young persons 
under the age of 15 the proportion of females was 28 per cent. 


1 In 1862 the title ‘Chief of Police’ was changed to ‘Chief Constable’. 
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A murder in 1860 

The criminal picture among children is essentially one of 
theft; ‘crimes against the person’ are rare. Yet in the very first 
Report to depart,from the bald catalogue of figures—that for 
1860—the Chief of Police refers to а murder committed by a 
‘stunted, half-witted lad named McFadyen, who, in broad’ day, ` 
inveigled the [murdered] lad from his father’s door, and took him a 
few hundred yards, stripped him of his clothing and threw him into 
the river Clyde, and held him down with a stick till he was drowned, 
McFadyen drowned the child to prevent discovery, as he had been 
convicted of child stripping on a former occasion, on the evidence 
of the child who had been stripped.” 


6 


The working of the Reformatory Acts 

In the same Report, that for 1860, reference is made to the 
working of the Reformatory Acts passed a few years earlier: 
they ‘still work beneficially. 307 children below the age of 15 
have been charged before the magistrates with crime. . . . But 
in the year 1850 there were no less than 756.’ From that time 
onward there are repeated references, year by year, to the 
number of young persons sent to the Reformatory Schools 
(usually after a period of imprisonment), or to Industrial Schools 
(‘by warrant of the magistrates, having been found begging or 
destitute on the streets’). These schools had come to take an 
accepted place in the administrative machinery for dealing with 
the young offender; they may, indeed, have helped to foster 
the conception of the young offender as a special social problem. 
It was about the year 1864 that the term ‘juvenile offender’ 
began to creep into the Annual Reports of the Chief Constable. 
Until 1867 the limit of age recorded as falling within the cate- 
gory of juvenile offender was 15 years, but in that year it was 
raised to 16 years and in 1933 to 17 years. 


7 
The Superintendent’s Court 
In 1905 a new piece of machinery was introduced in Glasgow 
to deal with suitable types of young offender—the Superinten- 
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dent’s Court. In that year the Corporation resolved that trivial 
cases should not be brought before the ordinary court but 
should be admonished by the Superintendent in his room. ‘At 
these Superintendents’ Courts the proceedings are informal but 
the children’s parents are present, together with representatives 
of the local Council of Juvenile Organizations, which offers to 
take an interest in the young person.’ The results achieved by 
this line of treatment have been regarded as satisfactory. In 
1930 the Council of Youth Organizations reported that from 
4 March 1927 to 31 August 1930 action had been taken on 
behalf of 4,932 juvenile offenders; ‘the Committee do not, of 
course, claim success in every case, but it is satisfactory to know 
that the very large majority of parents have welcomed and 
accepted the assistance offered’. In his Annual Report for 1945 
the Chief Constable stated that the efficacy of the Super- 
intendents’ Courts could be judged from the fact that approxi- 
mately go per cent. of the many juveniles thus dealt with had 
not subsequently appeared before the courts. Children dealt 
with by Superintendents in their Courts now number over 2,000 
per annum, the majority being between the ages of 8 and 11 
years, 

A report issued in 1946 by the Scottish advisory council on 
the treatment and rehabilitation of offenders recommended the 
general adoption of a system almost identical with the Super- 
intendent’s Court instituted in Glasgow 40 years earlier. 


8 
Views of Chief Constables on the causes of juvenile delinquency 


For Over 40 years successive Chief Constables have been 
pointing to juvenile delinquency as a serious disease in the life 
of the city and putting forward their views on its causation. In 
1906 there was an outbreak of hooliganism, chiefly in the south 


side of the city, and the Chief Constable stressed its relation 
to defective training of the young: 
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industrial training that the majority of hooligans come. Many find 
otcupation as bookmakers’ touts. 


There are repeated references to the role of casual unskilled 
work in the causation of juvenile crime. 

These young persons have not learned any trade and find it irk- 
some to continue Steadily at work after being accustomed to the 
freedom and variety of street life. They wait about railway stations, 
hotels and places of entertainment, looking for odd jobs. There is 
not sufficient casual work of this kind to give employment to all and 
they readily degenerate into thieves. (1912) 


‘Young adult’ offenders—those between the ages of 15 and 
20—were usually recruited from the younger boys who had 
grown up without any proper training or control, who had 
followed blind-alley occupations or taken to casual employment 
on the streets. . 

Without any industrial training and without the discipline of 
steady work, there is little they can do except such odd jobs as offer 
on the streets. It is not surprising that many become thieves when 
opportunity offers. (1921) 


9 
Recognition of the importance of bad home conditions 

There is repeated insistence in the Annual Reports on the 
importance of home atmosphere and discipline. 

Lack of parental control and home discipline, lack of sound and 
healthy means of recreation, tend to the instability of character 
which makes it difficult for a boy to avoid drifting into wrong ways. 
(1918) 

There is neglect by the parents in imparting moral and social 
teaching and in exercising proper control over the children, while 
compulsory attendance at school has not done much to counteract 
the neglect of the parents. (1908) 

There is much danger of boys going wrong between the ages of 
14 and 16 years. They leave school and are freed from the restraint 
of school discipline. Often, through lack of home discipline, they are 
permitted to do as they please. They take up with questionable 
companions and often drift away altogether from home and parental 


control. (1916) 
But this criticism of inadequate parental control is tempered 
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by recognition that sometimes the circumstances in which the 
family lives are such that even good parents may lose heart; 
that circumstances may contribute greatly to parental neglect, 
for ‘often home conditions are such that life is a burden and 
parents become uninterested in the welfare of their children’. 


(1930) ~ 


10 
The influence of prevailing adverse social circumstances 


Inevitably an explanation is sought for high prevalence of 
juvenile crime in any prevailing adverse social circumstance. 
In the bad days of the 1930°, for example, lack of employment 
was put forward as a reason. 

Difficulty in finding work is a reason for juvenile crime: | 
employment lowers thei 
objective in life. But th 
(1935) 


Sometimes the emphasis is on poverty of housing. 
There is lack of control 


ack of 
r morale and deprives them of any real 
е apathy of parents is also a major cause. 


because there is no home life. With re- 
у of these parents taking a new interest in 
ren and thereby reducing juvenile crime. 


5 of their temporary freedom from restraint. 
When, in 1940, a much greater increase in juvenile crime was 


experienced, lack of school discipline was regarded as the major 
causative factor: ‘the majority of children are receiving only 
part-time schooling and have too much time on their hands’. 


II 
The value of youth organizations 
On one point all Chief Consta 


bles have been agreed—on the. 
part played by youth organizati 


ons in the prevention of crime. 
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Tribute is repeatedly paid to such organizations as the Boys’ 
Brigade and the Boy Scouts for their work in the formation of 
character, ‘by combining attractive mental and physical recrea- 
tion with the moral teaching of the Bible Class and Sunday 
School’. (1926) 

While many opinions could be advanced to explain the incidence 
of juvenile crime,—e.g., the ‘follow-my-leader’ influence of a few 
bad boys over many other boys; the failure of some parents to guide 
their children on proper lines; economic circumstances and a mis- 
chievous desire to flout authority—there is no doubt that the inci- 
dence would have been even more marked had it not been for the 
work undertaken by youth organizations. (1948) 


I2 


A Glasgow report of 1944 

In 1944 а report on juvenile delinquency in Glasgow was 
prepared under the auspices of the Education Committee. 
There had been a suggestion that the war-time increase in 
juvenile crime was attributable to ‘black-out conditions, but it 
was pointed out that this could scarcely be so, because the 
incidence of crime was lowest during the months of January, 
February, November, and December. The report considered 
the influence on juvenile crime of home, school, and cinema. 
Speeding of the housing programme was advocated, with the 
early elimination of the worst type of sub-let; it was recom- 
mended that mothers with large families should not be per- 
mitted to take full-time employment, and that welfare officers 
should be appointed to make home visits in the hope that they 
would create in parents a better appreciation of their obligations 
and duties to their children. 

To strengthen school influence, the committee recommended 
that there should be more male teachers; that classes should 
elect leaders or monitors; that ‘former pupils’ clubs’ should be 
attached to every school; that the size of classes should be re- 
duced; that sports grounds for school use should be provided in 
City parks or on acquired sites; and that a limited amount of 
home-work should be permissible for children over the age of 
8 years. To combat truancy, it was recommended that there 
Should be a substantial increase in the number of School- 
attendance Officers; that there should be re-introduced a special 
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short-term school for truants; that the granting of exemptions 
from school should be abolished; and that the pupils’ school- 
leaving date should be determined by attendances made at 
school and not by age. It was recommended that there should 
be an extension of the nursery-school system (‘whereby good 
habits may be inculcated at an early age’) and that child- 
guidance clinics should be established throughout the city. The 
Committee concluded that there was no evidence available 
which would allow any assessment of the effect of the cinema 
on the child mind, and urged that the Secretary of State be 
asked to set up a Commission to investigate what effect films 
generally had on the conduct of children. 

Finally, it was recommended that there should be an increase 
in the existing penalties against defaulting parents and that, 
where a juvenile was ordered to be detained in the Remand 
Home by way of punishment, there should also be power to 
place the offender on probation so that his subsequent conduct 
and reactions might be carefully watched. 
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Variations in incidence of juvenile delinquency during the past hundred 
years 


A hundred years ago, in 1850, when the shadow of the hungry 
forties still lay across the land, the number of young persons 
under the age of 15 charged with crimes before the Glasgow 
magistrates was 756, equal to about 8 per thousand of the 
young persons between the ages of 7 and 1 5 in the city. The 
number brought before the magistrates rapidly fell. By 1860, 
as has been seen, it was 307; and, although in that year the 
Chief of Police inferred that the recent development of Refor- 
matory Schools was chiefly responsible for the fall, gradual 
economic recovery may have played some part in bringing it 
about. But from the 1860's onwards the number of children 
brought before the magistrates gradually increased ; by 1900 the 
number convicted exceeded 1,100 annually, an increase out- 
stripping the growth in juvenile population, Following the intro- 
duction of Superintendents’ Courts in 1905 the number of young 
people brought before the magistrates fell; in 1907 it was less than 
700. But the fall was only temporary. From about 1910 the figure 
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began to increase steeply, and during the war of 1914—18 
reached record proportions. After the war the number fell, but 
never came back to the pre-war level. During the economic 
depression of the 1930's the figure again increased steeply; it 
was just beginning to show signs of settling down when the out- 
break of war sent id rocketing to reach new record high levels. 
Since the end of the war there has been some little improvement; 
but, in 1950, 2,446 young people between the ages of 8 and 17 
were charged with crimes before the magistrates, a figure equal 
to some 15 per thousand of the population at these ages. 
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Fic. 1. Number of young persons charged with crimes; Glasgow, 1907-50 
Figure 1 shows, year by year from 1907 to 1950; the number 
or Young persons (according to the age-definition then prevail- 
ing) charged with crimes: it demonstrates the influence of the 
Stress and strain of war and economic depression on the inci- 
€nce of juvenile delinquency. 


Throughout this period it has been the practice in official 


reports to classify the crimes committed in six groups, and the 


Contribution of each of these classes to the totals in 1907 and 
1950 is shown overleaf. As a matter of interest the corresponding 
Classification is shown for adults in the same years: 4,673 adults 
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were convicted in 1907, and 3,239 іп 1950, the latter figure 
showing considerable reduction. 


Spee in ыы ыы Аары C ME 


Young persons Adults 
Class of Crime 1907 1950 1907 1950 
90 7o % % 
Class I—Crimes against the person . А 0:2 е, 31'1 11'5 
Class II—Crimes against property, with 
violence . . . «| 1290 37:3 3'1 20:5 
Class III—Crimes against property, without 
violence к i ‘ · | 639 | 49:3 55:8 62:4 
Class IV—Malicious injuries to property 29:5 12:2 8:0 3°4 
Class V—Forgery and crimes against currency è Và O'I о'2 
Class VI—Other crimes not included above . o4 0:2 I'9 2:0 
ERRARE 


100'0 100'0 100'0 100'0 


Among young persons there has been a substantial fall in 
crimes against property without violence and in those involving 
malicious injury to property; on the other hand there has been 
a marked increase in crimes against property associated with 
violence. Among adults there has been a similar increase in 
crimes against property with violence, and a much smaller 
increase in crimes against property without violence, with falls 
in the proportions contributed by malicious injury to property, 
and crimes against the person—a group which scarcely enters . 
into the catalogue of crimes of young people. 

In 1907 16 per cent. of all those charged with crimes before 
the magistrates were females: among young persons under the 
age of 16 the proportion of females was 10 per cent. In 1950 


the corresponding figures were 10:7 per cent. and 4-4 per cent. 
respectively. 


14. 
Changes in age-distribution of juvenile delinquents, 1946-50 


During the 5 years from 1946 to 1950 inclusive there have 
been interesting variations in the contribution of young people 
of different age-groups to the total load of juvenile delinquency. 

While the proportion of the total delinquency contributed by 
children between the ages of 8 and 11 has shown only a small 
increase over the 5 years, that committed by children aged 12, 
13, and, to a rather less extent, 14 years of age has shown a 
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considerable increase, while that committed by young people 
of ages 15 and 16 years has shown a substantial fall. It is perhaps 
worthy of recall that in the course of 1947 the school-leaving - 
age was raised to 15 years, and it is interesting to speculate on 
how far the swing in age-distribution of delinquency from early 
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‚ Glasgow: change in age-distribution of young 
between the ages of 8 and 17 during the years 


1946-50 

Post-school to later school years may have been affected by 

the change in school-leaving age. Can there be any association 
etween the increase, absolute and relative, in juvenile delin- 

quency at later school ages and recent administrative changes? 


Fic. 2, Juvenile delinquency 
Persons charged with crimes 


15 
Be that as it may, it is clear that despite the growth of public 
Services, the redistribution of purchasing power, the great re- 
uction in poverty, and the great improvement that has 


» 
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undoubtedly taken place in the physical condition of young 
people, there has been during this century a substantial in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency—an increase all the more re- 
markable because during the same period there has been no 
comparable increase in adult crime. In 1950 young persons 
under the age of 17 accounted for about.37 per cent. of all 
those charged with crimes in the city. 


2 
The ‘Ordinary’ Boy 


о 
А. THE INCIDENCE AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF 
DELINQUENCY AMONG A GROUP OF BOYS WHO LEFT 
SCHOOL IN JANUARY 1947 AT THE AGE OF I4 YEARS 


I 


The boys studied 

IN 1951 there was published, under the title The Young Wage- 
Earner, an account of the home and social background of the 
entire group of 1,349 Glasgow boys who left school in January 
1947 at the earliest permitted date after attaining their 14th 
birthday. The study dealt generally with the well-being of 
those boys at home, at school, and in their early post-school 
Years and, in particular, with such questions as health, employ- 
ment and unemployment, use of leisure, and social adaptation. 
The incidence of delinquency was one of the yardsticks used 
1n an attempt to assess the well-being of the lads. Through the 
kindness of the Chief Constable of Glasgow, information was 
Obtained about the police court convictions of these young 
Persons between their 8th and 17th birthdays and the records 
Of convictions were set against the general social background 
disclosed by the study. In the three post-school years contact 
Was lost with only 35 of the 1,349 boys who had left school on 


the date in question. 
"The records thus obtained have now been brought up to date 


to include convictions between the r7th and 18th birthdays. 
hey probably afford a reasonably accurate picture of delin- 
quency as it is to be found against the background of a great 
City; but, in interpreting the findings, two points have to be 
ере in mind. First, the boys ‘at risk’ were those who left school 
at the earliest opportunity, a factor doubtless introducing an 
clement of selection, in so far as those were probably in the main 
the lads drawn from homes in which the pressure of economic 
factors was most severe or, alternatively, lads who were not 
s The Young Wage-Earner. Ferguson, T. and Cunnison, J. Published for the 
uffield Foundation by Oxford University Press, 1951. 
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very anxious or able to pursue their studies; and both of these 
groups might be expected to show an enhanced incidence of 
crime. Secondly, certain groups of boys were almost completely 
excluded from the study—for example, boys in attendance at 
special schools for physically or mentally handicapped children, 
who normally continue at school beyond ths earliest permitted 
school-leaving age, and boys—of whom there were about 700 of 
all ages from the city at the end of 1946—detained in Approved 
Schools: among boys in these excluded groups, considered as a 


whole, criminal records would doubtless be more frequent than 
in the general population. 


The incidence of delinquency 


Altogether, 165 of the boys (12-2 per cent. of the total) had 
been convicted, on 268 occasions, between their 8th and 18th 
birthdays. Thirty-five were convicted for the first time between 
the ages of 8 and 11, 37 between the ages of 12 and 13, 37 at age 
14, 32 at age 15, 18 at age 16, and 6 at age 1/7. 


The ages at which the crimes were committed, and the nature 
of the crimes, are shown in Table r. 


TABLE I 
Nature of crime in relation to age at time of conviction 
Age at Sey Total no. 
л Nature of crime! of con- 
oferime | z | 2| 3| 4|s|6 7 |5|9|то|гг| 2| 13| 14] 15] 16] 17 | z8| victions 
8-11 31/35] 1|..|..| 1 Ж | ©) Bs les 7+ 
12-13 19/23] 2| 2]|..| 1 | | Xs 50 
14 28| 9/ 3| 2] 1 |; 1|2|1]|1 49 
15 25| s| 3| 3| 1| 2 а 2 „и І 42 
16 12) 4| 1| x]. > a A .. 1 1 H 23 
17 8|11| 2| 3]. BE: |e а 1 10 
is 8782) а | as lalala lela ЕЕ ЕЕ 268 
* 1. Theft. 9. Reset (receiving). 
2. 'Theft by housebreaking. 10. Fraud. 
3. Housebreaking with intent to steal. 11. Contravention of Post Office Act. 
4. Attempted housebreaking with intent to 12. Assault. 
steal. 13. Malicious mischief, 
5. Attempt to open lockfast places with 14. Stone-throwing. 
intent to steal 15. Contravention of Road Traffic Act. 
6. Theft by opening lockfast places. 16. Gross indecency, 
7. Found in enclosed yard with intent to 17. Breach of probation bond. 
commit crime. 18. Breach of the peace. 
8. Found loitering in suspicious circum- 


stances, being known thief, 
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The great majority of the crimes involved theft or attempted 
theft. Even among children still at school, half of the convic- 
tions were in respect of housebreaking or attempted house- 
breaking. The proportion of boys convicted and the number of 
separate convictions were alike at their highest at ages 14 and 
15, but the ratio of convictions to boys convicted was higher 
between the ages of 8 and 11 (when it was 2:1: 1) than at ages 
Over 11 (1:5:1); young people who take to crime early tend 
to be persistent offenders. 

Ninety-nine of the boys were convicted on one occasion only, 
41 on two occasions, and 25 on from three to scven occasions, 
so that once a boy had been convicted for the first time the 
chance that he would ‘come again’ was quite considerable. The 
relation between frequency of repeated convictions and pre- 
vailing social and environmental circumstances will be con- 
sidered later in this chapter. 


3 


The relation between social and environmental factors and the incidence 


of delinquency 
(a) Housing 


Leaving out of account for the moment housing areas built 


by local authorities since 1919, delinquency was found to 
increase as the type of district in which the boy lived deterio- 
rated; this was particularly true of post-school ages. 

Among the group of boys living in local authority housing- 
scheme areas, considered as a whole, the incidence of delin- 
quency during school life was less than the average for the 1,349 
boys covered by the study, but rather above average after 
leaving school, so that, over all, the figure for the 389 boys who 
were living in local authority housing areas when they left 
School approximated closely to that for the entire study. 

But these new housing areas are not homogencous. Some 
Were built primarily to rehouse slum-dwellers, some primarily for 
the relief of overcrowding, some as a contribution to the general 

Ousing situation in the city. When the several types of local 
authority housing schemes are considered separately, boys from 
“tehousing’ schemes, used mainly to rehouse slum-dwellers, are 


B 2415 с 
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found to have a much higher incidence of crime that the others, 
particularly during school-days: indeed, the delinquency-rate 
among these ‘rehoused’ boys is, for all practical purposes, as high 
as that prevailing among those boys who still live in slums. 


percentaqe 
зор 


Convicted more 
than once иш 


BOYS CONVICTED 


соор FAIR BAD 1, SLUM- — OTHER 
WORKING~ jou "ee" SLUM 1 CLEARANCE SCHEMES 
CLASS CLAS: 48 
n ! NEW СА. HOUSING 
HOUSING DISTRICT 
Fic. 3. Proportion of boys convicted at least once, 
more than once, in relation to type of hou: 


ALL BOYS 
IN STUDY 


and of boys convicted 
sing district 


95 who went to their 


new houses between 1934 and 1939, 6 were convicted between 


the ages of 8 and 18, 
The number of apartments in the house in which the boy 
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TABLE 2 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
type of housing district 


BOYS CON- 
у A VICTED AT 
Bos convicted — LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of | During After BETWEEN | more than 
boys ‘at school leaving | AGES OF 8 | one con- 
Туре of district risk? years school AND 18* viction 
E % % % % 
Residential, and good 
working-class . 5 188 48 2:6 6:9 2:6 
Fair working-class —. 381 58 47 9 49 
Bad working-class . 252 52 95 14:2 63 
Slum . Р У 139 79 15:8 22:9 8-6 
Local Authority housing | 389 46 87 12:3 33 
Rehousing’  (slum- 
clearance) . Я 142 106 133 2г:8 77 
Other L.A. housing. 247 r3 6:0 68 0:8 
All boys in study E 54 76 12:2 48 


* In this and succeeding tables the figure shown in this column may be rather 
less than the total of the two preceding columns because of the inclusion in each 
of these of a few boys convicted both during and after school years. 


TABLE 3 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
degree of crowding in the home 


BOYS CON- 
, VICTED AT 
Boys convicted ser Онеш: Бри 
No. of | During After BETWEEN | more than 
Degree of crowding, boys ‘at school leaving | AGES OF 8 | one con- 
bersons to a room risk’ pears school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Less than 2 à 5 412 29 46 6-7 r4 
а. . > à 503 56 yi 1r7 51 
у. је . Р A 248 73 8:8 149 68 
tor тоге. . . 186 81 19:9 20:9 / 8-6 
All boys in study. = 54 76 12:2 48 
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lives is, fer se, of relatively little importance, but there is an 
important relation, both during school-days and later, between 
severity of crowding in the home and the incidence of crime. 
This influence of overcrowding is evident as early as the 8-11 


age-group and is reflected in the number of boys convicted more 
than once (see Table 3). 
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boys convicted at least once, and of boys convicted 
in relation to degree of crowding in the home 


4 
(b) Family background 


Among boys who were first or second children in their 
families the conviction-rate was lower, both during school years 
and later, than among boys of higher serial number. Thus 
among boys who were ‘only’ children, 7 per cent. had convic- 
tions; of those who were ‘first? children, but not ‘only’ children, 
8:5 per cent.; of those who were 5th or later children, 15 per 
cent. This is probably a reflection of size of family rather than 
serial number as such, for from a study of the criminal records 
of boys drawn from families of 5; 6, or 7 children it emerges 


that among boys from this group of families there is no signifi- . 
cant variation with serial number: 
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Percentage of 
Position of boy in No. of boys boys convicted 
his family ‘at risk’ at least once 
1st child . s è 
end child. А 
зга child. ọ 
4th child . А 


5th or later 


All boys in families of 
5, 6, and 7 children 
ae ae Se 


The larger the family from which the boy was drawn the 
higher the incidence of delinquency, and, in general, the greater 
the proportion of boys with more than one conviction. 


TABLE 4 
Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
size of family 
BOYS CON- 
; VICTED АТ 
Boys convicted LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of During After BETWEEN | more than 
boys ‘at school leaving | AGES OF 8 | one con- 
No. of children in family risk’ years school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
1-а. m ч А 241 r7 6:2 78 24 
344 . ә в 1 432 46 46 81 37 
5t И ej 47 59 96 13:9 68 
8 or тоге. М ә 239 96 10:8 20:0 54 
Ta . | 239 | > 0 —— 
All boys in study - EE 54 76 12:2 48 


There is a close similarity between these figures and those 
alr eady shown (in Table 3) to prevail in relation to overcrowd- 
ing, and the question arises how far the underlying factor 
responsible is overcrowding as such and how far size of family; 
analysis shows that in both large and small families the propor- 
tion of boys convicted was higher where overcrowding was 
Severe, though the influence of overcrowding was worse in the 
group of larger families. Where there was no overcrowding the 
Conviction-rates, even in large families, were below those for 


the study as a whole: 
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Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) 


Degree of crowding in No. of children in family 


the home I-4 5 от more 
% % 
Up to2 persons toa room то 6-3 
Four or more persons (оа! 
rom . " А 1r 19:2 


In this study families from which a parent was absent were 
found to produce slightly more than their share of delinquency, 
but this was true only at post-school ages, not during school- 
days. If both parents were absent the rate was higher, but still 


TABLE 5 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
Jamily disruption 


BOYS CON- 
B 5 VICTED AT А 
опат LEASTONCE| Boys with 
During After BETWEEN | more than 
No. of boys school leaving | aces OF 8 | one con- 
Family pattern ‘at risk'* years school AND 18 viction 
% 9 о о 
Both parents alive * " $ 
and in the home 1,078 58 "o 11s à 
One or both parents j 1 7 aa 
absent А . 271 37 99 13:2 5'1 
Father dead or left 
home а У 167 2 р 11: 8 
Mother dead or left d i ЈЕ ч 
home " 
Р s 9 64 7 E 
Both parents dead * id i rakes 
or left home , 53 r9 151 16:9 5:6 
All cases іп which 
home broken by 
death У . 192 26 Я y 6 
All cases in which Е °З сш * 
home broken by 
other causes, 79 6-4 10-1 151 63 
All boys in study . Бе tt. 54 76 12-2 48 


* The number of boys ‘at risk’ in certain of the groups in some tables in this 
chapter is obviously too small to permit firm conclusions, but it has been decided 
to produce these figures as a matter of interest. 
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only above average at post-school ages. Delinquency-rates were 


worse, both during and after school years, when family disrup- 
tion was due to causes other than death (see Table 5). 


5 
Delinquency was relatively infrequent among the children 
of skilled workers; it was more frequent among the children of 
unskilled workers—among whom the excess was already appar- 
ent as early as the 8-11 age-group—and especially where there 
Was a bad parental history of unemployment. 
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Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
nature of father’s occupation 


* 
BOYS CON- 
P VICTED AT 
Boys consisted LEASTONCE| Boys with 
No. of During After BETWEEN | more than 
Nature of father’s boys school leaving | AGES OF 8 | оле con- 
occupation ‘at risk’ years” school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Manual: 
Skilled . . 289 4'2 62 93 24 
Semi-skilled í 310 52 6-4 10:9 42 
Unskiled . — .| — 396 6:8 93 149 75 
On-manual . E 168 6:0 6:5 113 41 
All boys in study . v 54 76 12:2 48 
TABLE 7 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
regularity of father’s employment 


BOYS CON- 
: VICTED AT 
Boys convicted гелет once! | Boys with 
Regularity of No. of During After BETWEEN | more than 
father's boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
employment ‘at risk’ years school AND 18 viction 
G % % % % 
ood a Р 929 50 6:9 їго 44 
Not good . . 253 6:9 86 15:5 6-2 
All boys in study # 54 72 12:2 48 
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In this study the fact that the mother of the family is out at 
work has not been found to be of any great importance in 
relation to delinquency. 

TABLE 8 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
whether mother working out of the home 


E! BOYS CON- 
à А VICTED AT 
Boys convicted LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
Whether mother No. of During After BETWEEN more than 
working out boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
of home 'at risk? pears school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Mother working. 230 6:1 56 10:4 47 
Mother not work- 
i e a| toog 55 T9 124 47 
All boys in study 48 54 76 12:2 48 


Conviction-rates were low where the assessment of general 


family background, as made by an experienced social worker, 
was ‘good’, and this held both during and after school-days. 


TABLE g 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk? 


) їп relation to 
assessment of family background 


BOYS CON- 


B = VICTED AT k 
'0ys convicted LEAST once | Boys with 
\ No. of During After BETWEEN more than 
Family boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
assessment ‘at risk? pears school AND 18 viction 
% % 96 , % 
Good . 990 41 6-8 96 41 
Fair, or bad 343 93 Iro 18:9 70 
All boys in study] 54 76 12:2 48 
6 


(c) Physical and temperamental characteristics 


Delinquency was common amo 


ng boys who were stunted in 
stature (e.g. less than 57 inches in 


height at age 14) or markedly 
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TABLE 10 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
height at age 14 


BOYS CON- 
° P VICTED AT 
Буур LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of During After BETWEEN | more than 
Height boys school leaving AGES OF B one con- 
in inches ‘at risk? years school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Under 54 . Р 129 78 116 17:8 93 
54-560 . i 366 8:5 2° 16:9 6:8 
5758 . 325 4o 73 98 go 
59-60 è а 272 2 62 88 25 
61 and over А 252 44 51 87 9" 
All boys in study| «i 54 76 12:2 48 


Percentage 
гог | 
15 1 


Convicted more than once Ba 


| Et І 
; ALL BOYS 


5 - 57-58 59-60 61 ano OvER 
Less Than 54 54-56 PAST 


HEIGHT IN INCHES AT AGE 14 


Fic, 5. Proportion of boys convicted at least once, and of boys convicted more 
than once, in relation to height in inches at age 14 


BOYS CONVICTED 
o 
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TABLE ІІ 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
weight at age 14 


BOYS CON- 
Boys convicted MEGTED AT = 
LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of During After BETWEEN more than 
Weight in boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
pounds ‘at risk? жа school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Under 71 . 5 142 92 91 16-2 9 
71-80 2 s 360 6:9 10:5 16:6 7? 
81-89 5 В 378 37 55 9:0 r3 
mc NE 268 49 59 8-9 48 
тог апа over , 187 37 8-0 I1:2 42 
All boys in study 
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Convicted more 
then once MEE 


BOYS CONVICTED 


ALL BOYS 
IN STUDY 


GOOD FAIR BAD 


GENERAL PHYSIQUE AT AGE l4 

Fic. 6. Proportion of boys convicted at least once, 

and of boys convicted more than once, in relation to 
general physique at age 14 
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TABLE 12 
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Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 


general physical assessment at age 14 


E BOYS CON- 
, E VICTED AT 
ЕЕС НЕ LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
" No. of During After BETWEEN | more than 
Physical bays school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
assessment ‘at risk’ ears school AND 18 viclion 
% % % % 
Good 443 41 61 97 зт 
Sen 662 57 T5 12:2 46 
аа . 5 238 yı 10:0 15°5 84 
All boys in study 54 76 12:2 48 
percentage 
25r 1 


2 


BOYS CONVICTED 


Fic. 7. 


boys convicted more than once, 


9 


o. 


Convicted more 
than once == 


л 
e: 


ALL BOYS 


D FAIR BAD 
Od IN STUDY 


GENERAL PERSONALITY 
ASSESSMENT AT AGE l4 : 
of boys convicted at least once, and of 


Proportion У 
in relation to general 


personality assessment at age 14 
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under-weight (e.g. less than 80 lb. at age 14). Conviction-rates 
among these undersized children were high both during and 
after school years and were conspicuous as early as the 8-11 
age-group. A relatively high proportion of these stunted young 
people had more than one conviction. There appears to be an 
optimum range of height and weight (about 59-60 inches and 
81-89 lb. at age 14) at which delinquency-rates are at their 
lowest (see Tables 10 and 11). 

Presence of the ordinary physical defects commonly en- 
countered at routine school medical inspection did not greatly 


TABLE 13 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
certain temperamental qualities at age 14 


BOYS CON- 
5 VICTED AT 
Во юрий LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of During After .| BETWEEN more than 
Temperamental boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
qualities ‘at risk’ years school AND 18 viction 
% % % 9 
Sociabitity P ° ° : 
A (best). š 248 28 5:6 8-0 3:2 
Во. % * 959 49 73 11:6 42 
C (worst) x 255 1r8 18 20:2 10:1 
Initiative 
A. 5 А 105 Se 8:5 8:5 2:8 
Ва . . 789 46 6-4 10:2 41 
а. è 453 8:2 95 16-1 6-4 
Persistence 
AG Р 5 124 r6 48 6:5 r6 
B. * З 751 40 то 10°7 3:6 
c. 472 8-7 9:3 15:6 76 
Reliability 
Ae m | 2 04 3:9 43 го 
B. . a 768 46 58 97 3:0 
Qs st 5 299 12:0 153 25:0 12:7 
General personality 
As . 132 ps 45 . 
45 2-2 
Ве «о ож 959 43 66 10-4 3° 
© å " 255 12:5 12:9 22:3 12:1 
All boys in study T | 54 76 12-2 48 
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affect delinquency-rates, but the rates tended to rise as general 
physical level—assessed at school-leaving age—deteriorated (see 
Table 12). 


7 
The incidence pf delinquency moved closely with head- 
teachers’ assessments of temperamental qualities, made at age 
14. This was true of such qualities as sociability, initiative, and 
persistence, but particularly true of reliability and general 
personality assessment. The correlation held both during and, 
to a slightly less degree, after school life (see Table 13). 


8 


(d) Scholastic assessment 

Delinquency was found to increase as scholastic ability 
deteriorated: among the lowest 10 per cent. of 14-year-old 
school-leavers, in point of scholastic assessment by head- 
teachers, it was especially high. This excess was evident both 
during and after school-days; and from the lowest educational 
group was drawn an undue proportion of boys having more 


than one conviction. 
TABLE 14 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
scholastic assessment at age 14 


BOYS CON- 
; VICTED АТ 

e oO ИЕ LEAST ONCE | Boys with 

No. of During After BETWEEN more than 

Scholastic boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
ability ‘at risk? years school AND 18 viction 

% % % % 

A and B (high) . 179 2:8 3'9 61 2:8 
Са Е г боз 46 64 104 3:3 
DE, к i 431 53 78 12'2 41 
E(low) . . 136 13:2 16:9 26:5 161 
All boys in study, = 54 76 12:2 48 


Delinquency increased with irregularity of school-attendance, 
especially in the small group where the irregularity was due to 


truancy (see Table 15 overleaf). 
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Convicted more than once ја] 
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GOOD 


Incidence of delinquency ( 


AVERAGE 


SCHOLASTIC ABILITY AT AGE l4 


Fic. 8. Proportion of boys convicted at 1 
than once, 


POOR 


TABLE 15 


east once, 
in relation to scholastic abil 


BAD 


a СЕ ЕБ V E 


regularity of school-attendance 


ALL BOYS 
IN STUDY 


and of boys convicted more 
lity at age 14 


as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 


BOYS CON- 
В VICTED AT 
Boys convicted LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of During After BETWEEN more than 
School- boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
attendance ‘at risk? years school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Regular 986 41 6:6 99 43 
Not regular 362 8-5 10:2 176 58 
Trregularity due to: 
Ill health 165 73 55 12:7 24 
Domestic 
causes, alone 
or as contri- 
buting factor 149 6-0 10:7 16-1 53 
Truancy, alone 
or as contri- 
buting factor 46 28:2 19:5 39:1 23:9 
All boys in study 54 76 12:2 _ 48 
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9 
(e) Employment out of school hours 
Delinquency-rates were high during school life among boys 
who were employed out of school hours before they left school, 
but in retrospect a tendency to high prevalence among those 
boys can be seen tó have existed at ages from 8 years onwards, 
before out-of-school work is legally permissible. An interesting 
point is that this group of boys employed out of school hours had 
a low rate of delinquency after leaving school. 


TABLE 16 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
employment out of school hours 


BOYS CON- 
B VICTED AT 
IC 0 oc 5- LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
Whether employed | No. of During After BETWEEN | more than 
out of school boys school leaving AGEs OF 8 one con- 
hours ‘at risk’ years school AND 18 viction 
Employed . 4 140 12:9 42 16:4 64 
Not employed . 997 46 78 12:3 8:6 
Not known 
whether em- 
ployed . n 212 42 T5 10:8 23 
All boys in study a 54 76 | 12 48 


Among boys who did not wish to take up skilled work on 
leaving school the incidence of delinquency tended to be high, 
as was also the case where some reason other than the interest 
of the work was given by the boy for his job-preference. 


10 
(7) Apprentices compared with other lads in frequency of convictions 
A small group of lads, 30 in number, were, at the end of the 
survey, serving in H.M. Forces or the Merchant Navy. Among 
them the proportion with convictions was above average, the 
excess being due to a rate during school-days more than double 
that for the survey as a whole—possibly born of the spirit of 
adventure that shaped their future careers. The incidence of 
crime was also high among those lads who were not in process 
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of serving an apprenticeship or undergoing a recognized period 
of training; this group had already shown some excess during 
school-days but the conviction-rate was particularly high after 
leaving school. Among boys serving an apprenticeship or under- 
going training, on the other hand, rates were consistently low, 
during and after school, as was the proportioa of lads with more 
than one conviction. But among the small group of boys who 
had failed to continue an apprenticeship on which they had 
embarked delinquency-rates were high, twice the average 
figures. An excess of crime was already apparent in this group 
during school-days, possibly early evidence of instability. 


TABLE 17 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk? at end of survey) 
in relation to apprenticeship, or other recognized training 


BOYS CON- 
Boys convicted отав AT у 
LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
Whether under- No. of During After BETWEEN more than 
going period boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
of training ‘at risk’ years school AND 18 viction 
% о, о, о, 
Н.М. Forces ог à 5 % 
Merchant Navy 30 13:3 33 16-7 6:6 
No training : 595 6:9 117 16:8 8-2 
Training, course 
not broken, 638 5 6 i 7 
Embarked on dis 3 5 е: 
training, course 
broken от. 51 137 13:7 23:5 9:8 
All boys in study) 55 76 12:2 48 
——— t aea] 
II 


(g) Stopgap employment 


Among those young people who, at the end of the survey, 


regarded as stopgap, the 
y after leaving school, and 
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TABLE 18 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
‘permanent’ or stopgap work at age 17 


BOYS CON- 
г x 5 VICTED AT 
Boys convicted акен Жок 
Whether work No. of During After BETWEEN | more than 
"permanent! or boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
stopgap ‘at ris? years school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Stopgap š Ё 342 79 15°7 2r6 10:5 
Permanent . 972 47 48 90 3:0 
All boys in study 55 76 12:2 48 
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(h) Status of job held at age 17 

Delinquency-rates were consistently low among youths en- 
Eaged in skilled work or in process of training to be skilled 
Workers: they were above average among semi-skilled and, more 
especially, among unskilled workers. In these latter groups the 
high rates were experienced both during and after school years— 
notably after leaving school in the case of unskilled workers— 


TABLE I9 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
status of job held at age 17 


BOYS CON- 
; VICTED AT 
Boys convicted LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of During After BETWEEN more than 
Status of job boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
held at age 17 ‘at risk’ years school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Manual: 5 
Skilled , i 607 33 3:9 72 4 
Semi-skilled |. 145 8-3 12-4 193 8-2 
Unskilled 4 234 8-1 175 22:6 ILI 
Non-manual: 
Higher . А 19 СА 52 52 .. 
Lower . c 300 63 56 106 53 
All boys in study E 55 | 76 12-2 48 


B 2415 D 
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and were reflected ina high proportion of cases with more than 
one conviction. 


Percentage 
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Fic. 9. Proportion of boys convicted at least once, 
than once, in relation to Status of job 3 years 


ALL BOYS 
IN STUDY 


and of boys convicted more 
after leaving school 


13 
() Wages earned at age 17 


In the lowest wage-group delinquency- 


rates were low. There 
was а tendency—somewhat uneven—for 


the incidence of crime 
TABLE 20 


Incidence of delinquency (as bercentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
wages earned at age 17 


BOYS CON- 
: VICTED AT 
Boys convicted. LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of During After BETWEEN more than 
Weekly wages boys school leaving AGEs OF 8 one con- 
tarned at age 17 ‘at risk? ears school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Under 315. . 134 37 45 T5 22 
31-405. , . 418 45 6:9 10:7 38 
41-505 . $ 428 6:5 74 12:8 49 
51-605. = 173 52 57 98 5:2 
бїз. andover |. 85 59 I4 18-8 94 
All boys in study us 55 76 12:2 48 
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to increase as wages rose. Thus, the conviction-rate was at its 
peak among those youngsters whose earnings were in the 
highest wage-group, though these lads had had little excess of 
crime during school-days. This is, of course, related to the 
findings set out in Table 19 (on p. 33), for at age 17 skill (i.e. 
apprenticeship) means low wages compared with those obtain- 
able in unskilled work. 


/ 14 

(j) Number of employers and number of jobs 

High delinquency-rates were associated with frequent change 
of employer: where boys had worked for 5 or more employers 
in the course of the 3 working years covered by the study 
the rates were generally more than double those among boys in 
the survey as a whole. Even during school years these young 
People who later flitted from employer to employer had con- 
viction-rates well above the average. 

There was a similar tendency for delinquency-rates to 
increase with the number of jobs held during the period of the 


Survey, 
TABLE 21 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
frequency of change of employer 


BOYS CON- 
VICTED AT 

__ Boys convicted — | LEAST ONCE | Boys with 

Nov of During After BETWEEN more than 

„No. of employers boys school [шш r4. 
in course of 3 years | ‘at risk? жаз school Аш) 18 шш 

% % % % 

ї gor 27 go 53 2:0 
2 И Е d 377 5o 31 ЖЛ. 29 
2c o: 2 B ae 8-2 118 37 
Eres «| 55 95 100 158 65 
Sormore. || 186 94 215 a "39 
All boys in study) — .. 55 76 pe a 
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Fic. 10. Proportion of boys convicted at least once, 


and of boys convicted more 
than once, in relation to number of employers ser 


ved in course of 3 years 


(k) Working-time lost 


incapacity for work from sickn 
lost most working-time through 
tion convicted was 

(8) Due to causes other than incapaci 
of boys convicted was low (8 per c 


| (її) Total working-time lost, whether on account of physical incapa- 
city or from other causes. Wh i 
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time lost. This trend was more marked in cases with more than 
опе conviction. B 

TABLE 22 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
working-time lost from all causes 
2 


BOYS CON- 
‚ VICTED AT 

[SE Во CORE LEAST ONCE | Boys with 

No. of During After BETWEEN | more than 

Total working-time boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 

lost in 3 years ‘at risk’ pears school AND 18 viction 

% % % % 
None — . .| 519 50 52 94 32 
Less than 3 months 571 47 84 124 5'0 
3 months or more 212 94 10:9 18:0 8:5 
All boys in study aC 55 76 12:2 48 


(1) Membership of an organized social group 


Where boys were members of such groups as Boy Scouts, 
Boys’ Brigade, social and welfare clubs, the incidence of crime 
in post-school years was appreciably lower than among lads 


TABLE 23 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
membership of organized social group 


S 
BOYS CON- 
Boys convicted астар t 
LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
Membership of No. of During |: After BETWEEN | more than 
organized social boys school leaving AGES OF 8 опе con- ' 
group ‘at risk? years school AND 18 viction 
% % % % 
Members of, group 
throughoutsur- 
Хеу е 5 409 46 gI TI т 
Members ofgroup 
at age 14 3 566 55 51 10:0 3:3 
ot members of 
group at age 14 736 53 97 137 6o 
All boys in study zs 55 76 12:2 48 
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who were not members of such a group, and the number of lads 
with more than one conviction was small. 


17 
(m) Church-attendance | 
Among boys described as church-attenders delinquency- 


tates were low, both during and after school years; so was the 
proportion of boys with more than one conviction. 


TABLE 24 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
church-attendance 


BOYS CON- 
Е VICTED AT 
Boys convicted LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of During After BETWEEN more than 
Church- boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
attendance 'at risk? years school AND 18 viction 
% % 9 % 
Attenders У % ° 
throughoutsur- 
RM NE 548 38 56 8:9 зл 
Attenders at age 
14. > е 633 3:6 6-0 Ft 2 
Non-attenders at 4 T 
аре 14 . i 670 6-9 94 149 6-2 
All boys in study 55 zl 76 | _ 12 48 


18 
(n) Cinema-attendance 


he survey and who remained such through- 
Tates approximated closely to those for the 


egory. Among 


х attenders at the cinema 
delinquency-rat 


There was a small group of lads (64) who. 
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in post-school years, and a high proportion of boys with more 
than one conviction; but even during school-days this group 
had experienced a conviction-rate rather above average. 


TABLE 25 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
cinema-attendance 


BOYS CON- 
В VICTED AT 
БКБ LEAST ONCE | Boys with 
No. of During After BETWEEN more than 
Cinema- boys school leaving AGES OF 8 one con- 
attendance ‘at risk? years school AND 18 viction 
% % % %, 
Attenders 
throughoutsur- 
vey . ‚|, 1,083 54 78 12-1 45 
Consistent non- 
attenders И 113 35 r8 5:3 2:6 
Non-attenders at 
beginning of 
Survey, atten- 
ders at end . 64 78 15:8 22:2 12:7 
All boys in study T 55 76 12:2 48 
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Distribution of convictions between school and post-school years 

In this study, considered as a whole, 46 per cent. of all the 
convictions recorded were in respect of crimes committed while 
the boy was still of school age. But there were wide variations 
from this overall figure. Some social and environmental 
factors were associated with conviction-rates that were con- 
Sistently high, both during school-days and after; into this cate- 
gory fell severe crowding in the home, bad family background, 
Poor employment-record of the father, and such factors as the 
boy's low intelligence and poor physique, especially in those 
markedly undersized and under-weight. 

Some factors, on the other hand, were associated with a 
Particularly heavy incidence of crime during school-days— 
truancy from school, for instance, where conviction-rates were 
high both during school-days and later, but especially at school; 
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or employment out of school hours, with its temptations falling 
heavily on children largely recruited from homes on which the 
weight of economic pressure was already heavy—a group, 
incidentally, marked by a low conviction-rate after leaving 
school. 

Others, again, were associated with an incidence of crime 
particularly high in post-school days. Some of these were 
associated with an unfavourable employment picture—persis- 
tence in stopgap jobs, unskilled work, frequent change of 
employers: these were conditions in which conviction-rates were 
already above average while the boy was still at school, but 
much higher later on. Some groups experienced an excess of 


Proportion of convictions recorded 


During school Jears | After leaving school 


Type of housing district 


9 
Good working-class E . . ё 
Fair working-class . Е " ^ 55 "n 
Bad working-class , . б . 3. ê 
Slum . f : « i é a 6 
Local Authority housing: | 
‘Rehousing’ (slum-clearance) 44 6 
Other types š 18 8 
АП boys in study 
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victions in the others were either all during school-days or all 
after leaving school, a fact suggesting that different influences 
were at work in the two periods. Eleven of the 13 boys convicted 
both during school-days and later came from homes in which 
at least one other member of the family was known to have 
been convicted besides the boy in question. 
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Social and environmental factors in relation to frequency of repeated 
convictions 

In general, the proportion of boys convicted and the propor- 
tion with more than one conviction tend to run more or less 
parallel, but sometimes the influence for good or ill of an 
environmental factor is emphasized by its association with 
repeated convictions. 

It will be recalled that small, stunted boys have a high delin- 
quency-rate. The proportion of boys under 54 inches in height 
at age 14 who were convicted between their 8th and 18th 
birthdays was some 46 per cent. higher than the figure for the 
Survey as a whole: but among these stunted lads the proportion 
of boys convicted more than once was relatively higher still— 
about 94 per cent. greater than that for boys with more than one 
conviction in the study as a whole. 

Conversely, at the ‘optimum’ height of 59-60 inches at age 
14 the proportion of boys convicted was 28 per cent. less than 
the figure for the study as a whole, while the proportion with 
more than one conviction was lower still—48 per cent. less than 
the overall figure. Similar results among boys with more than 
One conviction were observed in relation to variation in weight, 
Physical and scholastic assessment at time of leaving school, 
Crowding in the home, and the status of the job at which the 
boy was working 3 years after leaving school. 
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Even when furnished with а comprehensive range of data 
about a large series of young people, as in this present investi- 
gation, it is difficult to unravel the many interwoven social and 
environmental factors bearing on juvenile delinquency. But 
Some circumstances stand out by reason of the frequency of 
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their occurrence and, particularly, because of the frequency of 
their association with cases marked by more than one convic- 
tion: and it is possible to recognize a group of circumstances 
which, when they occur together—as often happens—must 
make it difficult for some lads to keep clear of crime. 

The boy who is poor in scholastic attainment, unreliable at 
school, and inclined to truancy, lives in a slum area, or in a 
‘rehousing’ slum-clearance area, and is drawn from a large 
family, living in a home poor in background and severely over- 
crowed; who, on leaving school, flits from job to job, encoun- 
tering some unemployment in the process, is still in stopgap 
employment when he comes to be 18 years old, in unskilled or 
semi-skilled work, having undergone no vocational training or 
perhaps having fallen through an apprenticeship on which he 
embarked—such is the kind of lad likely to have come into the 
hands of the police during school-days or in the years immedi- 
ately after leaving school. 

If, in addition to these adverse factors, he is the son of a 
father engaged in unskilled work, irregularly employed; if he 
is of poor physique, undersized and under-weight, if he comes 
from a home disrupted by circumstances other than the death 
of a parent, if he is a non-attender at church, is not a member 
of an organized youth-group or club, and is earning big wages 


early in his career, then the likelihood that he will get into 
trouble is still greater. 


В. THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SOME SOCIAL 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

22 
Difficulties of comparison 
Earlier in this stud 
and environmental fa 
of crime, but no dire 
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occurs wh 
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y it has been shown that certain social 
ctors are associated with a high incidence 
ct attempt has been made to compare the 
equency of occurrence of delinquency with the 
tors concerned, or the enhancement of effect which 
€n several adverse social factors happen to co-exist. 
hese factors undoubtedly overlap and some have a 
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common denominator. It is not very easy to draw reliable con- 
clusions of this kind from available data—partly because the 
boys have been classified in respect of the factors concerned in 
such a way that their numerical distribution happens to fall 
into unequal groups. Thus, 14 were classified by their head- 
teachers on leaving school in group A (the best) in point of 
scholastic assessment, 165 in group B, боз in group C, 431 in 
group D, and 136 in group E (the worst); and it has been 
demonstrated that the worst 10 per cent. in point of scholastic 
assessment (those in group E) have far more than their share of 
crime, with 26:5 per cent. of the boys falling into this group 
convicted as compared with 12-2 per cent. in the study as a 
whole. Again, it has been shown that frequent change of em- 
ployer is associated with a high incidence of crime; the group 
of boys who changed their employers more than five times in 
the course of this study numbered 186 and of them 27-9 per 
cent. were convicted at least once between their 8th and 18th 
birthdays. Similarly, boys who were in unskilled work 3 years 
after leaving school had nearly twice as many convictions as 
the average figure for the study as a whole, and there were 234 
in this category. It is not easy to allow for this unevenness in 
distribution, but it is obviously important to try to study further 
the interplay of these social and environmental factors which, 
on the evidence already produced, appear to have an important 
bearing on juvenile crime. 
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The method employed 

As a starting-point, the kind of district in which the boy lived 
when he left school has been classified as ‘good’ or ‘bad’, the 
‘bad’ comprising those who lived in poor working-class or slum 
districts or in local authority houses built to rehouse slum- 
dwellers; this latter group js included in the ‘bad’ category, 
because study of the general performance of lads from these 
slum-clearance areas indicates that they have much in common 
With boys from bad housing districts of older type. The boys in 
each of the two main groups, ‘good’ and ‘bad’, have been 
compared in their reaction in turn to the other social and en- 
vironmental factors which it was desired to study: for instance, 
Performance of these two groups was compared where the boys 
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were drawn from ‘broken’ homes, on ‘the one hand, or from 
homes in which both parents were present, on the other. From 
the number of boys ‘at risk’ and the numbers convicted in each 
group, the proportion of boys convicted has been calculated as 
a percentage of the boys ‘at risk’ and can be compared with the 
overall rate of 12-2 per cent. which held for the study as a whole. 

For example, the number of boys ‘at risk’, comparing the 
experience of boys from good and bad housing districts living in 
‘broken’ and ‘unbroken? homes, can be shown thus: 


Quality of housing Family ‘broken’ Family not ‘broken’ 
district (259) (1,053) 
Good (799) . . . . О 413 654 
Bad (515) . Ў 5 E . 116 399 


The number of boys convicted in each of these four groups was 
as under: 


Quality of housing district Family ‘broken’ Family not *broken' 
oed ; б " ~ ? 5 13 49 
. б : 3 P $ 19 73 


giving conviction-rates per 100 boys ‘at risk’: 


Quality of housing district 


Family ‘broken’ Family not ‘broken’ 
Good . " š > а & 91 75 
Bad . 5 а г é 16-4 18-3 


Bearing in mind th 
study as a whole was > 
example, the proportion of bo i 


e average—and, as it happened, 
hich were not ‘broken’! It seems 
he quality of district in which the 
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The influence of quality of housing district in relation to that of certain 

other social and environmental factors 

Using the same technique to compare the reaction of boys 
from these two broad groups of housing district to some other 
social and environmental circumstances suggested by results 
presented earlier in this chapter, the following conviction-rates 
per hundred boys ‘at risk’ have been obtained. 


TABLE 26 
Proportion of boys convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 
(stated as percentage of those ‘at risk’): quality of housing district in 
association with certain other social and environmental factors 


Degree of crowding in 
the home, persons to a d Height in inches 
Quality of room Family assessment at age 14 
housing Less Зоғ Less than 
district than 2 more Good Not good 54 59-60 
% % % % % % 
Good . ~ 6:0 113 77 8:0 12:8 63 
Bad. К 8-4 20°7 132 26:0 20:6 16:7 
S| 
Physical assessment Scholastic assessment General personality 
at age 14 at age 14 assessment at age 14 
High 
Good (A) | Poor (C) | (A+B) | Low (Е) | Good (A) | Poor (C) 
% % % % % % 
God. . 34 117 34 14°9 r2 156 
Bad , $ 17:0 19:6 107 39'1 98 29'1 
Whether still in No. of employers| Amount of un- 
stopgap job at Status of job at in course of employment in 
age 17 age 17 3 years course of 3 years 
Un- 5or 3 months 
Yes No Skilled | skilled | т оғ 2 | more | None | or more 
% « | | Srl % | | 95 95 
Sed . „| 239 6-2 53 | 167 | 3:9 | 196 | ss| 1аз 
ad . 271 13:0 то 278 113 36:9 11:6 28-1 


Even among boys from good housing districts the incidence 
ОЁ crime was above average among those who changed their 
employers frequently (19:6 per cent.), those in unskilled work at 
at 17 (16-7 per cent.), those whose personality assessment on 
leaving school was poor (15:6 per cent.), those of low scholastic 
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assessment (14:9 per cent.), those still in stopgap work at age 
17 (13:9 per cent.), those whose height at age 14 was less than 
54 inches (12-8 per cent.), and those who had experienced 3 
months or more of unemployment in the course of 3 years (13:3 
per cent.). 

Among boys who lived in bad housing districts the incidence 
of crime was above that for the study as a whole, except where 
the level of crowding in the home was less than two persons 
to a room (8-4 per cent.), where scholastic and personality 
assessments on leaving school were good (10:7 per cent. and 
9:8 рег cent.), where the boy was in skilled work at age 17 
(10-1 per cent.), where he had had only one or two employers 
in the course of 3 years (11:3 per cent.), and where he had 
wholly escaped unemployment (11-6 per cent.). Caution is 
necessary in considering these figures, but they seem to suggest 
that, within the basis of classification adopted in this study, low 
Scholastic and poor personality assessment on leaving school, 
severe crowding in the home, frequent change of employers, 
employment in unskilled work at age 17, and unemployment 
exceeding 3 months in the course of 3 years may be factors of 
even greater significance in their association with the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency than is the quality of district in which 
the boy lives. Where residence in a bad housing district happens 
to co-exist with certain other adverse factors, such as low 
scholastic ability or frequent change of employment, the pro- 
portion of boys convicted may be nearly 40 per cent. 
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The influence of severity of crowding in the home in relation to certain 
other social and environmental factors 


Similarly, the reactions of boys living in homes characterized 


by varying degrees of crowding have been considered in relation 
to a range of other social and environmental circumstances. 
The degrees of crowding adopted for this purpose were ‘less 
then 2 persons to a room’, a group containing 398 boys living 
under conditions qua crowding which must be regarded as 
satisfactory by prevailing Scottish experience; and “з or more 
persons to a room’, a group containing 434 boys, many of whom 
lived under conditions of crowding in the home which can only 
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be described as quite deplorable, sometimes as many as 10 
living in a single room. 
TABLE 27 


Proportion of boys convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 
(stated as percentage, of those ‘at ris): degree of crowding in the home 
in association with certain other social and environmental factors 


General per- 
D Family Physical assess- Scholastic assess- sonality assess~ 
egree of assessment ment at аре 14 | mentatage 14 | ment at age 14 

crowding, 

persons Not Good Poor High Low Good Poor 

to a room Good good (A) (C) (A+B) (E) (A) (С) 

% % % % % % % % 
Less than2 . 59 97 78 бо r7 ILI 23 104 
3 or more 136 d 132 10'5 444 10$ 361 


No. of employers in 


Degree of Whether still in Status of job at 
E stopgap job at age 17 age 17 course of 3 years. 
rsons 
t0 a room Yes ‘Skilled | Unskilled | ror2 | 5 or more 
% % % % % 
Less than 2 101 5 123 zo 12 
3 ог more 28:9 293 148 318 


In these groups, 


with the single exception of boys engaged in 


unskilled work at age 17 (12:3 


per cent.), delinquency-rates 


were consistently below the average figure for the study as a 
whole where the degree of crowding in the home was less than 
two persons to a room. On the other hand, the incidence of 


crime was heavy where serious crowding existed along with 


low scholastic ability (44:4 per cent. convicted), poor person- 
ality assessment (56:1 per cent.), frequent change of employer 
(31-8 per cent.), and unskilled work (29°3 per cent.). Severity 
of crowding in the home is obviously an important factor in 
relation to the incidence of juvenile delinquency: the figures 
suggest that it may rank about equal in weight with a poor level 
of family assessment, as made by an experienced social worker, 
or persistence of the boy in stopgap work; it appears to be 
rather more important than the level of physical assessment but 
of less significance than the fact that the boy is still engaged 
in unskilled work 3 years after leaving school. 
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The influence of performance at work after leaving school 

Such social and environmental attributes as residence in a 
bad district, severe crowding in the home, and poor scholastic 
ability are clearly all of importance in the aetiology of delin- 
quency. There is also an association betweén the incidence of 
crime and the measure of the boy’s performance in obtaining 
and holding satisfying work. The skill of the job into which the 
boy finds his way within a reasonable period—say 3 years— 
after leaving school, whether he is still in stopgap work, the 
frequency with which he has changed employers and jobs, and 
the amount of unemployment which he has experienced all 
move hand-in-hand with the incidence of crime. In some cases, 
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Further, delinquency-rates are apt to be high where frequent 
change of employer is associated with other unfavourable cir- 
cumstances after leaving school—unskilled work, persistence in 
stopgap jobs, or unemployment—just as frequent change of 
employer has been shown to make for a high incidence of crime 
when associated with residence in a bad housing district, ап. 
Overcrowded home, or a low level of scholastic ability. 


TABLE 28 


Proportion of boys convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 
(stated as percentage of those ‘at risk’): frequency of change of employer 
in association with other employment characteristics 


Amount of unemploy- 
ment in course of 


Whether still in Status of job at 


No. 3 5 
de Ec stopgap job at age 17 age 17 3 years 
course of 3 months 
3 years Yes No Skilled | Unskilled | or more None 
% % % % % % 
Тога. 12:6 53 38 163 1155 47 
5 ог тоге 330 213 1470 36-9 339 152 
TABLE 29 


Proportion of boys convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 
(stated as percentage of those ‘at risk’) : amount of unemployment in course 
9f 3 years in association with certain social and environmental factors 


Degree of crowding in 
the home, persons to 


Scholastic assessment 


отаг 1 Family assessment at age 14 а room 
in course of High Less 
3 years Good Not good | (A+B) | Low (Е) than 2 | 3 оғ more 
9 % % % % % 
None , > bs ja 16 22'5 3:8 132 
3 months or 
more 17:9 23:7 25:0 294 13:6 26:5 


Status of job at 


Whether still in stop- 
gap job at age 17 


age 17 
Skilled | Unskilled Yes No 
% % % % 
3 months E: 52 142 15:0 6:1 
12:9 242 300 10:5 
B 2415 В Е 
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Boys who succeeded in gaining a foothold in skilled work by 
the time they were 17 years of age usually had little crime; 
only in the rare cases where skilled work happened to be asso- 
ciated with low scholastic ability or frequent change of em- 
ployer were delinquency-rates above the average experienced. 

Among boys who had wholly escaped unemployment through- 
out the 3 years of the study crime was uncommon except where 
the boys had changed employers frequently, or were still in 
stopgap or unskilled work at age 17 (see Table 29). 


29 
The importance of low scholastic ability in relation to juvenile delin- 
quency 


It has already emerged that a low level of scholastic ability 
is one of the most important factors associated with a high inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency. The conviction-rates that have 
been shown to prevail when quality of housing district and 
severity of crowding in the home were studied in association 
with other social and environmental factors were consistently 
high where a low level of scholastic ability was one of the factors 
involved; and further analysis shows that low scholastic assess- 


ment is of equally fundamental importance when considered 
in relation to other factors. 


TABLE 30 


Proportion of bays convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 
(stated as percentage of those ‘at risk’): scholastic assessment in associa- 
tion with certain social and environmental factors 


Whether still 


" No. of employers 
Scholastic Family in stopgap job Status of job at in course of 
ОҢ pue Eos assessment at age 17 age 17 3 years 
atage 14 Not Un- sor 
Good good Yes No Skilled | skilled | 1 or 2 more 
о (7A [74 oo о, о; (72 9 
Я % % % 9 % 9 % 
High (A+B) . 43 114 iri 48 43 p ЕЯ 333 
Low (Е). . | 2172 зто 405 202 14:9 43:6 245 375 


The combination of low scholastic ability and any other 


adverse social factor is very likely to produce a high incidence 
of juvenile crime. In this series of boys who left school at the 
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earliest permitted age, about 40 per cent. of those falling into 
the lowest tenth in point of scholastic ability were found to have 
been convicted at least once between their 8th and 18th birth- 
days when they lived or worked under bad conditions—whether 
in poor, unskilled, stopgap employment or in bad housing 
districts, under conditions of severe crowding in the home or in 
a poor family setting. When several of these unhappy circum- 
stances occur together, as often happens, it is difficult for a lad 


to avoid drifting into trouble. 


30 
Combinations of adverse social factors associated with very heavy 

delinquency-rates 

Of all the combinations of unpromising circumstances in- 
vestigated, the six which showed the highest proportion of boys 
convicted were: 


(1) Low scholastic ability and severe crowding 
44496 convicted 


in the home .- " 3 У г 

(2) Low scholastic ability а d unskilled work 
at age 17 . E . . . 436% » 

(3) Low scholastic ability and stopgap work 
at age 17 Я . . . ‚ 405% » 

(4) Low scholastic ability and residence in bad 
39176 » 


housing district а Р : = 
(5) Low scholastic ability and frequent change 


ofemployer - = 5 . T 

(6) Low scholastic ability and poor family 
setting - : . : . г 

All the evidence points to the importance of low, scholastic 
ability as a factor in the causation of delinquency. In this series 
it Can be accepted as the principal single factor: boys who start 
with the basic handicap of low scholastic ability are, on that 
account, much more likely to take to crime than are those who 


do not have this initial handicap. 
31 
The effect of excluding the records of boys in the lowest group of 
Scholastic ability 


m an attempt to clarify the re 
er than poor scholastic ability 


3759 » 
37095  » 


lative importance of factors 
in the aetiology of juvenile 
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delinquency, the records of the 1 36 boys falling into group E 
(the lowest) on scholastic assessment have been deleted from 
the series, and delinquency-rates have been recalculated for 
combinations of some of the other social and environmental 
factors already mentioned. The results are shown below. 


TABLE 31 


Proportion of boys convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 

(stated as percentage of those ‘at risk? excluding the records of the 136 

boys falling into the lowest group of scholastic ability): quality of 

housing district in association with certain other social and environmental 
factors 


Degree of crowd- 


General person- 


ing in the home, ality assessment Family Height in inches 
" persons to a room atage 14 assessment. at age 14 
Quality of 
housing Less zor | Good | Poor Not Less 

district than 2 | more (A) (С) Good | good | than 54| 59-60 

% % % % % % % % 

God . .| 5g оо r3 12:8 то 71 115 68 

Bad E 8 то 16:9 102 213 Irr 22:2 14:8 8'0 


Whether still in 
stopgap job at age 17 


No. of employers in 
course of 3 years 


5 or more 


926 
191 


` perc isk’ excluding the records of the 136 
boys falling into the lowest group of scholastic ability): degree of 
crowding in the home in association with certain other social and 


environmental factors 
у General person- Whether still in 
таг Family ality assessment Stopgap job at Status of job at 
Әй, assessment atage 14 at age 17 age 17 

persons to a Not | Good | Poor Un- 

room Good | good (A) (C) Yes No | Skilled | skilled 
96 95 % mm 7 m o % 

Less than 2 54 79 24 65 79 ES RES 118 

3 or more 104 208 Tos 29:0 26:6 8-9 91 244 
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Бош the series, the overall proportion of boys convicted 15 
reduced to 10-6 per cent. and conviction-rates under various 
combinations of social and environmental circumstances also 


TABLE 33 
Proportion of boys conicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 
iae as percentage of those ‘at ris? excluding the records of the 136 
oys falling into the lowest group of scholastic ability): frequency of 
change of employer in association with other employment characteristics 


Whether still in stopgap Status of job at 
Р No. of em, tployers Job at age 17 age 17 
tn course of 3 years Tes No Skilled Unskilled 
н % % % % 
т , t 10:8 40 32 ILI 
5 or more. 5 2 278 227 154 294 Ы 


fall. In the absence of this group of boys of low scholastic attain- 

ment, the combinations giving the highest proportion convicted 
are: 

(1) Frequent change of employer and resi- 

dence in bad housing district г 

(2) Frequent change of employer and ип- 


33:894 convicted 


skilled work at age 17 j . 29:496 3 

(3) Poor personality assessment at age 14 and 
severe crowding in the home + 99:096 55 

(4) Frequent change of employer and stopgap 
jobatage17 . 5 : 5 . 278% эз 

(5) Residence in bad housing district and un- 

employment exceeding three months in 
three years Е А ч Я . 277 3; 

(6) Severe crowding in the home and stopgap 
: . 96:695 " 


job at age 17 


32 s 

The effect of excluding the records of boys living under conditions of 
crowding of three or more persons to a room 

In the consideration of circumstances associated with high 

Prevalence of delinquency one factor that has kept recurring 

B as been severe crowding in the home. Unlike the factor just 

tudied, low level of scholastic ability, severe crowding should 
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be capable of abatement within a reasonably short period of 
time; and it has seemed worth while to study the effect on the 


picture of delinquency of deleting from the series the records 
of those boys living under conditions of crowding of 3 or more 
Persons to a room. 


TABLE 34 у 


Proportion of boys convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 
(stated as percentage of those ‘at risk? excluding the records of 434 
boys living under conditions о crowding of 3 or more persons to a room): 
quality of housing district in association with certain other social and 


environmental factors 
General person- Whether still in 
Family ality assessment | Scholastic assess- stopgap job at 
Р assessment at age 14 ment at age 14 age 17 
Quality of 
housing Not Good | Poor High Low 
district Good | good (A) (С) |(4+B)| (Е) Yes No 
% % % % % % 
Good Р r6 8 22 9:6 98 6r 
Bad b 34 207 71 294 271 8 


Status of job at No. of employers in 


age 17 course of 3 years 
Skilled | Unskilled | ror; | 5 or more 
c нв 
% % % % 
Good 46 133 27 19:0 
Bad 77 254 63 37°5 
TABLE 25 


characteristics 
Whether still in stopgap 
No. of employers in Job at age 17 Status of job at age 17 
Course of 3 years, Yes No Skilled Unskilled 
% % % % 
Doro 6:6 3:8 зо 8-3 
5 Or more 31-7 18-3 57 36:8 
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the overall proportion of boys convicted falls to 9-7 per cent. 
and the proportion found to have been convicted under the 
Various combinations of unfavourable circumstances is corre- 
Spondingly reduced. 

Excluding the records of those boys from severely crowded 
homes the combination of circumstances associated with the 
highest proportion of boys convicted were: 


(1) Frequent change of employer and resi- 
dence in bad housing district . . 97:596 convicted 
(2) Frequent change of employer and un- 


skilled work at age 17 2 5 „ 368% 5 

(3) Low scholastic ability and stopgap work 
at age 17. М $ i $ . 96:796 ás 

(4) Frequent change of employer and stopgap 
work at age 17 ” 5 я . 37% = 

(5) Low scholastic ability and residence in bad 
housing district . š 2 а . 294% Ер 

· (6) Stopgap job and residence in bad housing 
district . м е 27:196 $5 


These figures suggest that the abatement of crowding of a 
Severity of 3 or more persons to a room might produce a 
reduction in the amount of juvenile delinquency equal to about 
One-fifth of the total, if it could be assumed that in their new 
Setting the families at present severely crowded would conform 
to the standards of conduct prevailing among families not at 
` Present severely crowded. 


33 
Summary of the relative importance of certain groups of social and 
environmental factors 

From a study of all the evidence presented above concerning 
the reaction of this series of boys (who left school at the earliest 
Permitted age) to combinations of unfavourable social and 
environmental circumstances, it is possible to form a reasonably 
firm estimate of the relative importance of these factors in the 
Causation of delinquency. 

Tt has emerged that in this series a low level of scholastic 
ability was probably the most powerful single factor associated 
With high incidence of delinquency: it operated with almost 
Equal force during and after school-days. 
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Low scholastic ability was followed by the group of circum- 
stances associated with failure to obtain and to hold a satis- 
factory job—frequent change of employer, employment still in 
unskilled or stopgap work 3 years after leaving school, a 
substantial record of unemployment. Many of the boys falling 
among these casualties of early working. years had already 
shown a leaning to delinquency while still at school; but the 
excess of crime in post-school years, accompanying their poor 
industrial showing, was much greater. е 

Next came а series of factors arising from poor conditions in 
the home: residence under grossly crowded conditions in a bad 
district, or in a family of which the general background was 
unsatisfactory—a home in which the father’s employment- 
record was poor or from which one or both parents were absent. 
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Against these other factors have to be considered the tem- 


peramental qualities of the lad. When the boys included in this 
study were about to leave school their head-teachers were asked 
to group them in three classes (A, B, and C—good, moderate, 
and poor) in point of sociability, initiative, persistence, relia- 
bility, and general personality. The size of the groups varied 
widely for the different qualities; the number of boys placed 
in the ‘poor’ category was notably high for persistence and 
initiative, 

On a numerical basis the weighting to be assigned to a ‘poor’ 
assessment in respect of general personality was about the same 
as that attaching to the group of circumstances associated with 
failure to obtain and to hold a satisfactory job; it ranked behind 
frequent change of employer but in front of the ill effects of a 
cumulative total of at least 3 months’ unemployment in the 
first 3 years after leaving school. 
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Table 36 shows the proportion of boys convi 

groups classified as ‘good’ and ‘poor’ in respei 

mental qualties come under the influence of thi 
and environmental factors studied. 


cted when the 
ct of tempera- 
€ severa] Social 
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TABLE 36 


Proportion of boys convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 
(stated as percentage of those ‘at risk’): temperamental qualities in 
association with certain social and environmental factors 


› Degree of crowding in Л 
Quality of the home, persons Family 
housing district to a room. assessment 
Less А Not 
Good Bad than 2 3 or more Good good 
act tie % % % % % % 
QM ша = 47 133 75 9 69 182 
(178) " 12:9 28:2 10'0 зі 14°4 302 
Initiative 
A (105) * " 6- 2 б 6 
wo T4 152 5 пл 3 16-7 
С (453) 5 3 irs 223 8-6 22:8 12:5 236 
Persistence 
^ пад а a 27 11:8 27 13°9 6+ 74 
и . aj e 230 8-6 226 10:6 46: 
LL TO m 
AU Я : y 
279) % г 29 „уф +7 4 4 35 
С (209) . _.| 162 36-4 134 398 179 35:2 
с al к A ^ Я 
132 . . r2 9" 23 то" 4 40 
C (255) E е 15:6 291 104 361 16:9 30'9 


No. of employers Whether still in Amount of un- 
in course of stopgap job at Status of job employment in 
3 years age 17 at age 17 course of 3 years 
= 
sor Un- 3 months 
1-2 more Yes No Skilled | skilled None | or more 
"m m o, "m "m o, o; oL 
Sociability % % % % 7o % % % 
АЕ фа 29 | 3r6 143 T2 за | 214 53 295 
c : ‚| 188 200 297 147 105 25°5 18-0 16-7 
Initiative 
А $7 али KES 37 | 300 go | 143 222 
* * 12:2 224 12:0 254 101 257 12:8 20'9 
Persistence 
a я К 13 33°3 150 so 49 71 33 250 
. А ir3 26:5 259 1155 8-3 *278 132 205 
Reliability 
é . 22:2 118 ere 20 12:9 z'o 143 
303 398 18:2 177 382 19:0 351 
General 
a Personality 3 
с ы 5 ү 4 222 rs 16-7 тї 182 
— 2i 21 es 3r8 172 328 20I 26:7 
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С. THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESENCE IN THE HOME 
OF ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE FAMILY WHO HAD 
BEEN CONVICTED 
36 

So far this study has been concerned with the relation 
between social and environmental factors and the incidence of 
delinquency among a group of boys, of uniform age and of 
known social background, who left school at the earliest per- 
mitted date after attaining the minimum leaving-age—14 years, 
when the study was instituted. No cognizance has been taken 
of the effect on the incidence and pattern of juvenile delin- 


quency of the presence in the home of another member of the 


family with a record of conviction in the courts. The presence 
in the home of a member w 


1 ith а criminal record must obviously 
be an important factor, whether he be regarded merely as a 


manifestation of the weight of bad environmental conditions to 
which the family is exposed or as a potential source of contagion. 
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The number of boys from homes in which anoth i b il; 
had been convicted E "ue 


not the boys 
were themselves convicted, i 
It was found that of the 1 
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not, family background, as assessed by quality of housing dis- 
trict and severity of crowding in the home, was worse where 
one or more members of the family had been convicted. 


percentage 
50р 


40r 


3or 


BOYS CONVICTED 


NONE ! 2 3or тоге 


OTHERS IN FAMILY CONVICTED 


Fic, 11. Percentage of boys convicted in relation to number 
of other members of family convicted 
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Convictions of boys in relation to convictions of oth 
families 
The more frequently 


er members of their 


the boy included in the study had been 
convicted, the larger the number of other members of the 
family who had been convicted: the proportion of boys con- 

hose from families where no other 


Victed was lowest among t 
members had been convicted, higher where one member had 
| where several other members 


been convicted, and higher sti 
of the family had been convicted (see Table 37 overleaf.). 
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employment-record was appreciably higher in the homes from 

which several members had been convicted. is ag ee 
The general level of family assessment, as made by : 

experienced social worker, was best where neither the boy п 


any other member of the family had been convicted, worse 
where more than one had been convicted. ‹ 


' 42 


Family pattern of convictions in relation to low scholastic ability of 


boy 


Proportion of boys falling into the lowest scholastic group was 
still higher; and wh i 


ecorded against them 
nearly 30 per cent. of the boys included in the study were placed 
in the lowest scholastic group. 
TABLE 40 


Family pattern of convictions in relation to proportion of boys placed in 
lowest group Sor scholastic ability 


Total по. of boys | Placed in lowest group 
Family pattern of convictions in study Sor scholastic ability 
No convictions in family. 


NM 983 7= 78% 
Relative convicted, but not boy in- 1 
cluded in study , 


А . 170 19 = 11:2 96 
Воу convicted, but по relative . А 94 16 = 170% 
Boy and at least one other member of 

family convicted, F я 67 19 = 28:4 % 
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Family pattern of convictions in relation to ‘broken’ families 

Investigation along these lines confirms the relative unim- 
portance, in this series of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers, of the con- 
tribution of the ‘broken’ home to juvenile delinquency. The 
proportion of boys drawn from ‘broken’ homes was almost as 
high where neither the boy himself nor any other member of the 
family had been convicted as it was where another member of 
the family had been convicted as well as the boy himself. 


TABLE 41 
Family pattern of convictions in relation to ‘broken’ families 
Total no. of boys Number from 
Family pattern of convictions in study ‘broken’ families 
No convictions in family . . 983 190 = 193% 
Relative convicted, but not boy in- 
included in study " " х 170 35 = 20:6 % 
Boy convicted, but по relative . 94 19 = 20:2 % 
Boy and at least one other member of 
family convicted. . 67 15 = 224% 


These findings lend support to the view that, in relation to 
juvenile delinquency, the presence of a ‘bad’ parent in the 
home is a much greater menace than his absence from it. 


44 


Family pattern of convictions in relation to certain other adverse circum- 


stances 
Some of the factors that ha 
viction of another member о 


ve operated to produce the con- 
f the family doubtless operated 


also on the lads included in the study; and the boys, in turn, 
could scarcely fail to be influenced by a family atmosphere of 
crime. In a bad housing district, or under conditions of severe 
crowding in the home, the presence of a convicted relation 
assumes added importance. 

Sometimes, as in regard to frequent change of employer, it is 
found that the conviction of one member of a family is associated 
With frequent change of employer among other members, 
though they have not themselves been convicted. This may be 


Part of the general instability of the family; or it may be that 
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f the other members, though not themselves convicted, 
fave Dis discovered committing the kind of petty theft at work 
which results in dismissal though not necessarily a о = 

The proportion of boys convicted was high where the boy 
concerned in the study was still in unskilled work 3 years after 
leaving school, Even where the boy had not himself been con- 


TABLE 42 (a) 


Relation between the Jamily pattern of convictions and the proportion 
of boys found to be living under bad environmental conditions 


Percentage of boys living in homes: 


in bad with severe crowding | where family 
housing (3 or more persons background 
Family pattern of convictions district - to а room) bad 
No convictions in family 344 291 22:0 
Relative convicted, but not 
boy included in study 471 371 294 
Oy convicted, but no relative 574 4T9 34:0 
Boy and at least one other 
member of family convicted 64:2 46:5 478 


Percentage of boys placed in lowest group 
at age 14 for: 


А general height general 
Family pattern 0f convictions physique (under 54 in.) personality 

No convictions in family 85 157 
Relative convicted, but not boy 

included in study , Я 10:0 21:2 
Boy convicted, but no relative 12:8 30:9 
Boy and at least one other 

member of family convicted 16-4 40°3 
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victed, the proportion of boys found to be in unskilled work 3 
years after leaving school was 38 per cent. higher where another 
member of the family had been convicted than where no mem- 
ber of the family had been convicted; and the proportion with 
More than five employers in the course of 3 years was 46 per 
cent. higher. ; 


TABLE 42 (c) 
Relation between the family pattern of convictions and work-performance 
of boys after leaving school 


Percentage of boys: 


with at least 


still in stopgap| in unskilled with 5 or 3 months 
job 3 years job 3 ears | more employers | unemployment 


Family pattern of after leaving | after leaving | in course of | in course of 
convictions school school 3 years 3 years 
No convictions in 
family . P ч 22:4 14:9 10:9 78 


Relative convicted, bu! 
not boy included in 


Study . Я а 271 20:6 15:9 g'o 
Boy convicted, but no 
relative а а 415 31-9 28-7 10°6 
Boy and at least one 
Other member of 
family convicted 52:2 343 373 20:9 
45 


The added risk of delinquency represented by the presence in the home of 

a relative who had been convicted 

It has been shown that, in relation to the incidence of delin- 
quency, some qualities tend to have a ‘family’ rather than an 
individual’ significance and that the influence on the family 
of a member who has been convicted is likely to cast its shadow 
More deeply on some aspects of his brothers’ performance than 
Оп others. The presence in the home of a relative of criminal 
record cannot be dismissed as just another adverse environ- 
Mental factor: its effects are wider and more vital than that, 
and it is important to try to ascertain the added risk of delin- 
quency which the presence of such a relative represents. 

B 2415 F 
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Using the method described in § 23, P. 43, conviction-rates 
have been worked out to show the added risk represented by 


the presence in the home of a convicted relative under different 


social and environmental conditions. The following conditions 
have been studied: ( 


a) the type of housing district in which the 
boy lived; (5) the degree of crowding in the home; (c) the family 
assessment made by an experienced social worker when the 


boy left school at age 14; (d) the assessment of scholastic ability 
made by the head- 


reflecting performa: 
the work in which 
then in work whi 


TABLE 43 
Influence on the proportion of boys convicted (stated as percentage of 
boys ‘at risk’) of the presence in the home of another member of the family 

who had been convicted 


Degree of crowd- 


Quality of ing in the home, i i 
So АЙ ] Scholastic Family 
Other. member. housing district. persons to a room assessment. assessment. 
Vei e 
AM a Let | ser | High | Low Not 
‘ood Bad | than 2 more |(А+В)| (Е) Good | good 
Yes (237) а | = | % % % % 
No(1077) | ^ | 359 | 106 | 32 aso: | soa | аз | goo 
3 мк з ша же ла зз | 172 7з | 129 
No. of employers | Whether still in Amount of ип- 
ee stopgap job at Status of job employment in 
» age 17 atage 17 course of 3 years 
5or 
2 Un- 3 months 
1-2 more Yes No Skilled | skilled | None | or more 
% 9 о 
Yes a 4j m % Д % % % 
Мо. E des || ай || зе | лез arı | 19a | 565 
ез. | 349 68 +5 | 170 59 154 
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convicted. The indexes of performance after leaving school are 
similarly affected. 

The influence of another convicted member of the family in 
the home is at least as great as that of any of the other adverse 
factors that have been studied. 


э 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


A few case-notes will illustrate the kind of contribution to juvenile 
delinquency made by adverse social and environmental factors. 
These are the cases of every day; there is nothing unusual about 
them. They could be multiplied time and time again. 

А There аге many cases in which sheer weight of slum environment 
is calculated to demoralize even the strongest; sometimes the first 
lapse into delinquency occurs in early school-days, sometimes not 
until escape from the discipline of school brings the boy a prey to 
the evil influences of back-court and street-corner. 


(1) 

James E., second of a family of four, lives with his parents in a 
backland property in a slum area in the East End of the city. The 
Parents are hard-working and well-meaning and strive hard for 
the good of their family, but environment and bad housing condi- 
tions tell heavily against them. Both parents are usually in full-time 
employment. 

James is undersized and of poor physique, below average in 
Scholastic ability, and weak in temperament. He sometimes plays 
truant from school and, at age 14, expressed a preference for un- 
skilled work. Since leaving school he has suffered from appendicitis 
and from pleurisy, and says he had to change his job on health 
8rounds; but he has had seven or eight unskilled jobs during the 
3 years of the survey and was still in stopgap work 3 years after 
caving school. Even yet his preference is for the van-boy type of 
Occupation, which leaves him free in the afternoons and evenings to 
Indulge in gambling in the back-courts—on horses, pitch and toss, 
and cards. On one or two occasions he has lost his full week’s wages 
in this manner, and he has been fined in the police court for gambling. 
í James has little moral stamina and offers no resistance to 

*mptation. His first conviction was in January 1948, one year after 
anng school, when he was placed on probation for 2 years for 
eft. In August 1950 he was convicted of theft by housebreaking 
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and placed on a further year’s probation. In February 1951 he was 
sentenced to 60 days’ imprisonment for housebreaking. In a recent 
conversation, on completion of this sentence, he said he would ‘have 
a go’ at crime at any time despite the consequences. Ambition has 
no place in his make-up; he has no target for the future and is in 
no way worried about this. ‘In my opinion’, writes a social worker 
who knows him, ‘James will drift in and out of employment in the 
same was as he has drifted in and out of the courts within the last 
few years.’ 

James has no connexion with any church or youth organization, 
and he has undoubtedly missed the discipline of school; he is a weak 


ly little prospect of rising above his slum 


(2) 


5 dismal recor, ilst still at 
school, he seems to have steadied We 


B up lately, 
into the Army to undertake his Baten bas mb gon 


National Service, 
The comments of a social worke. 


of record: Т who knew Joseph well are worthy 
Whatever good may have been | 
rapidly have q 
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(3) 

William McD. is the third of a family of five living in a two-apart- 
ment slum house; two younger brothers have been convicted in the 
Police court. He is a small, undersized boy (he was 54 inches in 
height at his 14th birthday), of poor physique; but his health has 
been good since he left school. He is of average intelligence, but his 
Personality, as assessed by his head-teacher, is rather below average. 
The father of the family is in regular employment as a storeman: 
the mother is not employed out of the home. 

When William left school he expressed a preference for skilled 
work: his teacher thought he was more suited to a semi-skilled job. 
In the course of the 3 years of the study he held seven jobs, and he 
gives six different reasons for the six changes of job which he has 
made. All the jobs have been of the labouring, unskilled type: in 
the most recent he is earning (at age 17) 46s. a week. His attitude 
to his jobs has been rather neutral throughout, despite his frequent 
changes; in the course of the 3 years he has had, in all, about 3 
months’ employment. 

William has no church connexion, nor is he now a member of 
any youth organization: he used to belong to one, but was expelled 
from it. He has never attended evening classes. He is interested in 
the cinema, plays football and drums, enjoys a flutter on a horse, 
and would like to bake cakes. 

William has been convicted on three occasions of theft—the first 
when he was 12 years of age, the other two since leaving school. 


(4) 

Escape from the physical wretchedness of the slums does not 
always mean liberation from the slum outlook and mentality, for 
the habits of a lifetime change but slowly, and even where the young 
Person himself may have spent almost all his days in a new housing 
area the family background frequently remains tainted by slum 
*nvironment and parental control is often ineffectual. 

Francis 128 family moved into a three-apartment slum-clearance 
ne in 1927 when he was 5 years of age; he is the third child in 
i family. The father is dead and the mother is confined to bed, an 

nvalid suffering from heart disease. It was recorded at the first 
Visit to the home that ‘the boy obviously needs looking after and 
guidance’, An undersized lad of moderate physique, Francis is only 
Average in scholastic ability and rather less than average in point of 
Personality. He had no job-preference on leaving school, no idea 
What he wanted to do. 
During the 3 years of the study he had three different jobs with 
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three separate employers; his most recent job, found by the boy 
himself, was at box-packing and brought him 44s. a week. He did 
not like this job and gave it up; he had been unemployed for the 
6 weeks preceding the end-of-study visit. Francis has never had any 
connexion with a youth organization, though he would like to 
develop one. He has never attended evening classes and does not 
now attend cinemas; his sole récreation appeat’s to be ‘an occasional 
flutter on a horse’. 

This boy has been unsettled since leaving school. The mother, 
being an invalid, finds it difficult to control him, and lack of 
parental control is probably the cause of his delinquency; he has 


brother, similarly, takes advantage of his mother’s illness; he has had 
repeated convictions, dating back to 1946, for assault, theft, and 


house; Archie was the third child but, 


Archie is of medium height and wei 
erratic in temperament, described p 
gent’ though apt to be ir i 


ght, moderate physique, rather 
Y his teachers as ‘quite intelli- 
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leaving school, ће was sent to an Approved School for embezzling 
an employer’s money. On returning home after 20 months in the 
Approved School, Archie took up work as a packer and when last 
Seen in the course of the study, 3 years after leaving school, was 
earning 455. a week, and apparently settled in that work. For the 
first time he seemed to have a job that he liked; the others he had 
disliked, chiefly, he said, because of lack of company. 

He used to be a member of the Boys’ Brigade but does not now 
belong to any youth organization, nor does he attend evening classes 
or the cinema. He gives as his interests football, boxing, physical 
training, and old-time dancing; he says he would like to study. 

Archie’s first court appearance was in February 1943, when he 
Was convicted of theft by housebreaking and placed on 2 years’ 
Probation. His elder brother was charged along with him, and as 
the elder brother had been in previous trouble, and was a persistent 
truant from school, he was sent to an Approved School. At first 
Archie was sulky, for he missed his brother. Later, when he heard 
slowing accounts of the Approved School and of how happy his 
brother was there, he became unsettled and wanted to go to the 
Same school; he felt that his brother was getting much more there 
than he could get at home. At the beginning of 1944 Archie began 
to play truant from school and to stay out of his home all night, 
though, on several occasions when the head-teacher thought he was 
truanting, it was found that his mother had kept him off school. 

His father, who had been on service, was demobilized from the 

Tmy in 1944; but Archie continued to truant. He was ‘seldom at 
School’ and made little progress. He was convicted of theft in July 
1946; sentence was deferred and no subsequent order made. In 

ау 1947 he again appeared in court, this time on the charge 
mentioned above. It was stated then that he had already been in 
ve different jobs since he left school. The reason which he gave for 
not settling down was that he wanted to be sent to an Approved 
chool. He said he did not get on well with his father and that he 
Wanted to get away from home with a view to starting life afresh. 

n то June he was committed to an Approved School, not the one 
that had been attended by his brother. Archie’s career subsequent 
to the close of the study makes unhappy reading: in June 1950 he was 
Sentenced to 2 months’ imprisonment for theft, and in September 
of that year he was convicted of attempted housebreaking and sent 
Ог Borstal training. 

п addition to Archie, two older brothers (each twice) and a 
Younger brother have been convicted in the police courts. 
n indifferent father, a harassed mother, and a typical slum- 


Clearance background; a boy who compared unfavourably his home 
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conditions with those of an Approved School and who now seems to 
be in serious danger of adopting a life of crime. 


(6) 

George W. is the fourth of a family of seven who, with two parents, 
have occupied a three-apartment slum-clearance house since I 938. 
The father is a machineman whose employment-record is described 
as good but who has a formidable criminal record dating back to 
1917; he has had eighteen convictions, the latest, in September 
1949, earning him a sentence of 4 months’ imprisonment for child 
neglect. The mother is a hard-working woman who tries to do her 
best under adverse circumstances; the home is quite comfortable 
and kept very clean. Two older brothers have had repeated con- 
victions (one six, one three) for various offences, including house- 
breaking. 


George is a small, undersized boy of poor physique. His height 
when he left school i 


Tests are football, cards (on which he 
gambles ‘a little’), and billiards, 


п € times—in 1943, 1945, and 1948— 
on each occasion for theft; on the first two occasions he was fined 


guile who, perhaps not surp: 
has occasionally lapsed int 


(7) 
Often delinquency is the direct outcome of disharmony in the home, 
sometimes in a home disrupted by the absence of one or both parents, 
perhaps more frequently where, though the parents are both present, 
there is no peace, 

John Н. is a product of a ‘broken’ home, a small, stunted boy— 
he was 52 inches in height when he left school—of poor physique. 


С а 
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John and his younger sister were given in infancy into the care of 
their paternal grandmother and lived with her in a slum district. 
When the parents separated, following continued disharmony, the 
father went to London and the mother remained in Glasgow. The 
mother visited the children from time to time but they were never 
told of her actual relationship; brother and sister grew up in the 
belief that the grandmother was their mother. Soon John came to 
show signs of resentment towards authority in this set-up. He lived 
in an atmosphere of puzzlement which was to influence his life 
considerably. 

John was still employed as a messenger-boy 3 years after leaving 
school, earning 402. а week. He had had several employers but had 
disliked most of his jobs. His only recreations were football and the 
cinema. He was first in police trouble in March 1948, fully a year 
after leaving school, when he was convicted of theft and cautioned. 
He had further convictions for theft in January 1949 (fined 55. or 5 
days) and in March 1949 (fined £1 or 10 days). In 1950 he was 
Placed on probation for 2 years for attempted housebreaking. John 
Would keep out of trouble for months at a time and then suddenly 
Would take part in some ludicrous adventure which had not one 
Chance in a thousand of success. Once, for instance, accompanied 
by a mentally defective associate, he attempted to cut through a 
Substantial shop-window grating with a small file. 

Following his last appearance in court, it was decided that John 
Should be told about his mother, and arrangements were made for 
him to live with her. This seems to have worked quite well. Recent 
reports are that ‘he is settling down and is keeping company with a 
Young lady’. 


(8) 

David F. is a small, undersized boy, sharp of features and with a 
Certain sharpness of mind though below average in scholastic 
ability; his intelligence quotient is about 85. He is the third member 
9f a family of seven. 

His father is an iron-moulder by trade, but as a result of service 
in two wars is permanently unfit for work and has a 100 per cent. 
disability pension. He also suffers from chronic asthma. He is often 
Under the influence of drink, in and out of the home, and is a 

Ustery, ‘barrack-room lawyer’ type, domineering, irascible, and 
With little control over his temper. The mother is a quiet, inoffensive 
oman who lives in a constant state of fear and apprehension. She 

quite a good housewife but has no influence or control over her 

amily. There are two elder brothers, one who has served in the 
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R.A.F., the other a labourer who has been in repeated police trouble 
since 1948; the two older brothers do not speak to one another. 
Four younger children are still at school and one of them (a girl) is 
at present on probation. The family have lived since 1935 in a four- 
apartment Corporation tenement house, rented at £2. тоз. 4d. a 
month, and there is a family income of almost £13 a week. There is 
a reasonable degree of material comfort but thethome lacks stability, 
security, and serenity. 

David started his career of misbehaviour in October 1947, when 
he was placed on probation for theft. In June 1949 he stole a bicycle; 
sentence was deferred. In October of the same year he stole a wallet 
from a parked car and was ordered 14 days’ detention. In the same 
month he was sent back to the Remand Home for 28 days for shop- 
breaking. In November 1950 he was convicted of housebreaking and 
placed on probation: he was again charged in January 1951. 

He associates with boys older than himself. His diminutive stature 


has discouraged him from uniformed organizations, but in December 
1950 he accepted an invitati 


d 5 had jobs since leaving school. He is serving 
his apprenticeship as a painter and likes his work. 


prings from an unstable home; it is note- 
free of conviction while still at school, 


3 
The Physically Handicapped 


I 
The material 


In 1950-1 an investigation was carried out in Glasgow by 
members of the staff of the University Department of Social 
Medicine to find out, so far as possible, to what extent disabled 
young folk were unable to earn a living, what kinds of disability 
interfered most seriously with working-capacity, how far social 
and environmental factors contributed to the difficulties of 
these young people, and whether any lines of remedial action 
Suggested themselves. The work was done under the auspices 
of the Medical Research Council, and the results are embodied 
ìn a Report to be published by the Council under the title 
Disabled Youth.* 

Two studies were made in Glasgow. The first was concerned 
With the experience of young people who had registered as 
disabled persons’—persons ‘substantially handicapped’ in 
obtaining and holding suitable work—under the Disabled 

ersons (Employment) Act, at one or other of the employment 
exchanges in the city of Glasgow, and who had not, at the date 
of Such registration, attained their 19th birthday. The second 
Investigation dealt with the experience of physically handi- 
Capped young people who, at the end of their school careers, 
Were pupils on the rolls of special schools for physically handi- 
Capped children and who had left school, on average, fully 3 
years before the date of survey. Each of the young people 
Covered by these two surveys was visited in his own home and 
his employment-experience was analysed in relation to his home 
nd social background, as well as to his disability. Severity of 

Isability varied widely—from virtual unemployability at one 
End of the scale, to the absence of any substantial handicap at 
the other, In both groups much of the disability was found to 
© of long standing. 

* Disabled Youth. Ferguson, T., MacPhail, A. N., McVean, M. I. Medical 


Research Council Report. H.M.S.O., 1952. 
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2 
Social background 


The general social background of these disabled lads was less 
favourable than that of the ‘ordinary’ school-leavers described 
in Chapter 2. Their general home environment was assessed as 
bad in about 20 per cent. of cases. A higher proportion (28 per 
cent.) came from homes from which one or both parents were 
missing (dead or absent) at the time of survey, though the excess 
could be explained in part by the fact that the boys in this 
series were rather older when family circumstances were ге- 
corded. Fully 20 per cent. of fathers of these physically handi- 
capped boys were dead; 13 per cent. were unemployed at time 
of survey; 6 per cént. were engaged in non-manual work, 29 
per cent. in skilled or semi-skilled manual work, and 32 per 
cent. in unskilled work. 

The general level of scholastic abili 


ty at time of leaving school 
was lower amon, 


8 these handicapped boys than among the 
‘ordinary’ school-leavers described in Chapter 2. 

Nineteen per cent. of the physically handicapped young folk 
were found to be unemployed 


at the time of the survey; 8 per 
cent. worked in offices and 12- 


c 5 per cent. in other non-manual 
jobs; 32:5 per cent. were in skilled and semi-skilled manual 
Work, 27 per cent. in unskilled manual work, and 1 per cent. 
in manual 


arly twice as high 


as among ‘normal’ boys. 
g people were do: 


ing work far beyond their 


ty of disability inevitably exert great 
influence on the employment pattern, Each disabled lad pre- 
sents his own individual problem, often heavily coloured by 
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social background, and each case requires careful individual 
consideration. Lost schooling adds heavily to his burden. If the 
loss is extensive it denies the choice of office-work and usually 
forces the boy into manual labour; if he is unable for manual 
work he becomes sick or idle. Educational lack, due to dis- 
ability in early Шетау determine а youth’s future, though the 
original cause of disability has largely disappeared. 

Housing conditions left much to be desired: 23 per cent. of 
the young people lived under conditions that could only be 
described as very bad. The unemployment record of these 
badly housed young people makes dismal reading—3o per cent. 
were unemployed at time of survey and only 11-5 per cent. 
were doing skilled manual work. Overcrowding and bad 
housing breed disabled children and severely affect their em- 
Ployment in youth. 


3 
The incidence of delinquency 
Fifty-two of the 489 physically handicapped boys (10:7 per 
cent.) had been convicted, on one hundred occasions, between 
their 8th and 18th birthdays. Ten were convicted for the first 
time between the ages of 8 and r1, eleven between the ages of 
12 and r3, five at age 14, nine at age 15, seven at age 16, and 
ten at age 17. The ages at which the crimes were committed 
and the nature of the crimes are shown in Table 44 overleaf. 
Twenty-four of the boys were convicted on one occasion only, 
15 on two occasions, 13 on from three to seven occasions (10 
three times, 1 four times, 1 five times, and 1 seven times). The 
relation between frequency of repeated convictions and certain 
Social and environmental factors will be considered later in this 
Chapter. Meanwhile it can be said that the proportion of 
Physically handicapped boys convicted was lower than the 
Proportion among ‘ordinary’ school-leavers (10-7 per cent. 
against r2-2 per cent.), but that the number of convictions per 
Oy convicted was greater (1:9) than in the ‘ordinary’ series 
1:6); so that the number of convictions per 100 boys ‘at risk’ 
Was just as high among the physically handicapped lads (20:4) 
i in the ‘ordinary’ group (19:8). The proportion of convictions 
Ccurring at ages under 14 was very slightly lower among 
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physically handicapped boys (44 per cent.) than among ‘or- 
dinary’ boys (46 per cent.). 

TABLE 44 


Nature of crime in relation to age at time of conviction: physically 
handicapped boys e 


Age at Nature of crime* тош 
conviction of по. ША 
of crime 1|2|53]4[5|6|7|8|9]| 10 convictions 
8-11 Tus II 
12-13 151 21115 18 
14 & S раде x 1 I 15 
15 8 3x | ж 1 17 
16 4| 8]|..|2 15 
77 BT |. Во from | Xo 2 1 24 
49|34|1|6|3 | 1| 1| 1| 2] 2 100 
* 1. Theft. 6. Sexual offences. 
2. Theft by housebreaking. 7. Fraud. 
3. Housebreaking with intent tosteal. 8. Vagrancy. А 
4. Attempted housebreaking with in- 9. Found loitering in suspicious cir- 
tent to steal. cumstances, being known thief. 
5. Theft by opening lockfast Places. то, Assault. 
4 


Nature of disabilities 
The chief causes of. disability encountered in this study and the 
mbers of b 


group are shown in Table 45. 
Where the numbers in individual di 
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_ The injuries from which the boys had suffered varied widely 
in type and severity. Doubtless all had involved some distur- 
bance of the boy’s ordinary way of living and some absence 
from school or work. Twenty-eight of the 48 boys injured sus- 
tained their accident before reaching the age of 12 and eight 
of these were convicted at least once. Of the 20 boys injured at 
or after the age of 12, on the other hand, only three were con- 
victed, which suggests that possibly the early occurrence of 
Injury may have some association with higher incidence of 
delinquency. 


TABLE 45 
Causes of disability in relation to number of convictions: physically 
handicapped boys 
No. of boys convicted 
at least once between 
Main disability No. of cases ages of 8 and 18 

Infective diseases* . = è а 120 10 
llergic diseases . 3 E 5 35 5 
Organic disease of the nervous system 54 3 
efective vision . . . è 25 2 
efective hearing . у 3 x 51 1 
irculatory disease š à 5 36 4 
*spiratory disease Е à 5 36 8 
15саѕеѕ of bones and joints . à 37 3 
njuriest |. А 3 и à 48 11 
Ohewa 2 x i dw: 4 5 
489 52 


» Chiefly the results of tuberculosis and, to a lesser extent, poliomyelitis. 


5 
The relation between certain social and environmental factors and the 
incidence of delinquency 


(а) Home background 

Sixty-three of the homes from which these physically handi- 
capped boys were drawn were classified by an experienced 
Social Worker as good, 332 as fair, and 86 as bad; 8 were un- 
C'assified, The proportion of boys convicted in relation to 
Quality of home is shown in Table 46 overleaf. 
у ће age at time of first conviction was lowest where home 
nditions were bad. From this group of boys of poor home 
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environment there came also a high proportion of boys with 
repeated convictions and with convictions both during school- 
days and after leaving school. 


TABLE 46 
Boys convicted in relation to quality of home: flysically handicapped 
boys А 
Quality of home No. of boys ‘at risk? | No. of bays convicted* 
Good 63 4 
Fair s 5 = а 332 25 
Ваа $ 2 s i 86 20 
Unclassified 8 I 


* From Tables 46 and 47 there have been deleted the 


records of two boys about 
whom information was incomplete. 


6 
(b) ‘Broken? homes 
Among the 144. boys drawn from 
convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 (11:1 per 
cent.); among the 344 boys from intact families the number 
convicted Was 34 (9:9 per cent.). Among the boys from *broken' 


‘broken’ homes, 16 were 


(c) Occupation of father 


ne hundred and 


o five boys were sons of fathers who had died, 
and of them 10 


Were convicted at least оп 


incidence of delinquen 
menced early in life, 
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(4) Level of scholastic attainment 

Two hundred and eleven of the boys were known to have 
Passed the ‘control’ examination, an examination normally 
taken by 12-year-old pupils. Among the groups who had passed, 
19 (9:0 per cent.) had convictions: among the 274 who had not 
Passed the examination, 30 had convictions (10:9 per cent.). 


9 

(e) Nature of employment three years after leaving school 

Boys engaged in non-manual work 3 years after leaving 
School had less than their share of convictions (3:4 per cent. 
Convicted) ; of boys in skilled or semi-skilled manual work 7*7 
Per cent. were convicted; of boys in unskilled work, 13:5 per 
Cent.; and of boys unemployed, 18:5 per cent. The proportion’ 
ОЁ boys with more than one conviction was high among unem- 
Ployed lads. 

The proportion of boys who had been convicted only after 
leaving school was notably high among boys who were engaged 
1n unskilled manual work. 


IO 


(f) Amount of unemployment experienced by boy 
Time lost through unemployment has been calculated as a 
Percentage of total time since leaving school. Two hundred and 
Sixty-nine of the boys lost no time, 83 lost less than one-quarter 
9f the possible working-time, 97 lost from 25 to 99 per cent. 
9f possible working-time, and 40 had been wholly unemployed 
Since leaving school. The group of boys who had lost from 
1 Per cent. to 24 per cent. of working-time had the highest 
Incidence of convictions, followed by the group of boys who 
ad never worked. Among the lads who had experienced no 
unemployment, 3:3 per cent. had been convicted more than 
nor among those who had had some unemployment the 
Verall figure was 8-1 per cent. 
B 2415 в 
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II 
(g) Frequency of boy's change of job m 
The more frequent the change of job, the greater the inci- 
" dence of delinquency. Boys who had held 
since leaving school had the lowest 
among those who had held fi 
rate was high, amounting to 


only one or two jobs 
proportion of convictions; 
ve or more jobs the conviction- 
25 per cent. 
TABLE 47 
Incidence of delinquency in relation to frequency of change of job: 
physically handicapped boys 
No. of jobs held in course 


of 3 years Boys Convictions 
о 35 5 (143 %) 
1 217 14 (6:5 %) 
2 108 9 (83%) 
34 73 8 (11:0%) 
5 ог more 56 14 (25:0 96) 
489 50 


12 
The influence of the presence in the home 
who had been convicted 
One hundred and four of the boys in this physically handi- 
capped group (21-3 per cent.) came from homes in which at 
least one other member of the family had been convicted. 


TABLE 48 


of another member of the family 


Convictions of boys in relation to the number of other members of the 
family, living in the home, who had been convicted: physically handi- 
capped boys 


No. of convictions 


No. of other members of family who had 
recorded against boy No. of boys 


been convicted 


included in study involved o E uS 
None . . . 437 357 58 22 
Yes ^ - . 24 10 
20rmore . З 28 18 а 2 
Boys convicted . 52 28 тї 13 
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Forty-six per cent. of the boys included in this study who had 
been convicted came from homes in which at least one other 
member of the family had been convicted, whereas only 18 per 
cent. of the boys who were not convicted came from homes in 
which some other member of the family had been convicted. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 
(1) 


David A., born in 1930, is a deaf-mute. He lives with his family in a 
three-apartment Corporation house; David is the fourth of a family 
of six, a younger brother being an epileptic. The father of the family 
1$ a hospital porter, the mother is employed as a part-time cleaner. 

David was for 5 years a pupil in a residential Special School— 
between the ages of 11 and 16. When he left school he was given 
advice about suitable work and registered under the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act. He has been in many jobs, mostly 
labouring, since he left school. At one period he earned £8-10 a 
Week as a ball-stitcher. His wages were spent on drink and ‘having 
à good time’; his mother did not receive any of his pay. He married 
a year or two ago, but the whereabouts of his wife are not known. 

This boy used to belong to a very good youth organization, but 
Was expelled because he was having a bad influence on the other 
lads; he was drinking, carried razor blades in the best gang tradition, 
and was, generally, ‘a real bad lad’. His recent record is certainly 
bad enough. His first conviction was for theft in July 1947, after 
he left the residential school; he was fined £4 with the alternative 
of 30 days’ detention. In November of the same year he was con- 
Victed of theft by opening a lockfast place (£4 or 30 days); in 
January 1948, of assault and malicious mischief (£2 or 20 days); 
In February 1948, of theft by housebreaking (21 days’ imprisonment) ; 
in March 1948, of loitering with intent to steal, being a known thief 
(60 days); in July 1948, of assault (4 months’ imprisonment); in 

Pril 1949, again of assault (60 days’ imprisonment); and in 

Ovember 1949, of being found in an enclosed area for unlawful 
Purposes—for which he was placed on probation for one year. 

His mother says he is now behaving well and seems to have sown 
all his wild oats. 


(2) 
im C. va born in 1932, a twin, sixth in a family of eight. He 
n ows some late Sie of rickets. He attended a Special School 
om 1937 to 1946, and was quite a bright pupil. His father is a 
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skilled engineer, and it may have been that the severe depression of 
the 1930's affected this family, who now appear to be a em, 
sound. The mother, well-built, is without a doubt the ‘head of t ie 
house'; she herself is employed as a weaver and she has seen toit 
that each member of her family learned a trade. The home environ- 
ment is quite good. а. 

When John left school a relative found for him a job as an appren- 
tice turner. At first he attended evening classes regularly, though he 
does not do so now; he has, however, continued with his apprentice- 
ship. He is not any longer a member of the Boys’ Brigade. He would 
like to play the piano but objects to doing anything towards saving 
to buy one. 

In 1944, when 12 years of age, 
housebreaking and placed on pro 
he was again convicted of айе 
monished on this occasion. In N 
theft and placed on probation fo 

This boy's physical handicap 
does not interfere with his capac’ 
but probably his rickets, becomi: 
for him a certain amount of co 
wise austere home, Though 
citizen, he may yet be weane 


John was convicted of attempted 
bation for a year. Two years later 
mpted housebreaking, being ad- 
ovember 1947 he was convicted of 
т 2 years. К 

is not a serious one; it certainly 
ity to hold ordinary employment, 
ng manifest in infancy, has secured 
ddling and ‘protection’ in an other- 
not likely to develop into a robust 
d from delinquency, 


(3) 
Gavin S., born in 1931, suff 


ers from bronchitis; his vision is 
indifferent. The housing conditions of the family are very bad— 
mother, two sons, and one daughter live in a very untidy, sub-let 
single room in a poor district. The mother is dirty and untidy. The 
father has left home. Gavin attended a Special School for 8 years 
but his attendance was irregular and his scholastic ability very 
mediocre, 
This boy was first convicted while still at school, in 1945, when he 
was placed on probation 
In January 1946 h 


again convicted of theft—o 


and no further order made. 


Apart from the year spent in an Approved School, Gavin had 
four jobs in the first 9 years for which he was available for employ- 
ment. For the first 6 months he worked as a milk-boy, but gave this 


up because the hours Were too early, His next job was as a labourer 
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in a rivet and bolt factory; this job he held for 6 months until he 
Was sent to the Approved School. When he was discharged from 
the school the Probation Officer found for him work in a foundry 
and he seemed to be doing reasonably well there until he had a 
recurrence of bronchitis. His last job in the city, which he held for 
6 months, was in a butter factory; this job he lost because of a 
change in management which resulted in the adoption of the policy 
of employing only girls. Gavin has recently left Glasgow and is 
reputed to be-doing well elsewhere. He failed to pass his ‘medical’ 
for military service, which disappointed him greatly; of rather poor 
moral fibre, he does not stand up well to adversity and his bronchitis 
15 one of his adverse circumstances. 


(4) 

William G. was born in 1932, the fourth child of a family of nine, 
of whom four are dead. At the age of 7 he had an attack of pneumonia 
which left him with a ‘weakness’ of the chest (hilar adenitis) and at 
the age of 12 he suffered from osteomyelitis, for which he was under 
treatment for 8 weeks in Glasgow Royal Infirmary. He attended a 
Special School for 8 years; when he left school at age 14 his scholastic 
ability was described as fair. His father is a labourer in the employ- 
ment of the Corporation. The family lives in quite a good house, but 
the home assessment is only moderate. 

After he left school William registered as a disabled person under 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. In the 4 years since 

€aving school he has had six jobs, all unskilled; two of them he held 
for 12 months each. Altogether he has been unemployed for fully 
10 months in the course of the 4 years. He is at present believed to 
е employed with British Transport somewhere in England, but his 
Precise whereabouts are not known. 
. William was first convicted of theft in June 1943; he was admon- 
ished, His next conviction was in March 1946, again for theft; 
this time he was fined 5s. with the alternative of 5 days’ detention. 
п November 1949, at the age of 17, he was admonished for a 
contravention of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. This boy’s 
delinquency is probably in large measure the product of an unsatis- 
factory home background, aggravated by poor physique and by 
two longish spells of hospital treatment, which sometimes appears 
to exert an unsettling influence. 


4 
The Mentally Handicapped 


I 
The material 


dinary’ school-leavers and 
eady studied, information 
ho were born between a 
middle of 1931 and the middle of 1933 and who left Specia 


children in Glasgow on 


e boys and about their police e 
convictions, as wel] as the convictions of other members o 
5 living in the home. 


The conviction-records of these boys will be studied in rela- 


tion to social background; but first a brief account will be given 
of the conditions under which the boys lived, 


2 
Home background 


Many of the families were living in small houses, grossly over- 
crowded—. i Y as nine persons occupying a 
single room; 50 per cent, lived į 


Degree of crowding, persons to а room 


"Less than 2 2 | 3 от more Total 

% % % % 
‘Ordinary’ school-leavers 1,349 30:5 373 32:2 100:0 
Mentally handicapped boys 130 30-1 35:6 343 100:0 
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The family background, as assessed by an experienced social 
Worker, was good in 42-4 per cent. of cases, poor in 22:2 per 
cent., and bad in 35-4 per cent. This level of assessment was 
appreciably lower than in the group of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers, 
where 73-4 per cent. of the homes were classified as good. Not 
Surprisingly, the leyel of family assessment was lower in houses 
of one or two apartments than in larger houses. The level of 
family assessment was low where the father was unemployed or 
engaged in unskilled work, higher where the father was dead or 
away from home, and still higher where he was engaged in 
skilled or semi-skilled work: у 


Nature of father’s occupation 


Skilled or 


Family semi-skilled Unskilled Dead or absent 
assessment manual work manual work Unemployed rom home 
% % % % 
Good. 126 61-9 30°2 204 43:9 
Bad ‚ 105 23:8 38:5 61-2 29:3 


In 197 of the homes both parents were present: in 40 the 
father was dead, in 18 the mother was dead, and in 15 both 
Parents were dead; the father was absent from the home in 
23, the mother absent in 1, and both parents absent in 1; in 6 
Cases one parent was dead and the other absent from the home. 
There was little difference in the level of family assessment 
between ‘broken’ homes and the others; certainly the assess- 
Ment was no worse in the ‘broken’ homes. The proportion 
of boys living in ‘broken’ homes (34. per cent. of the total) 
Was higher than in the series of ‘ordinary’ schools-leavers 
(20 per cent.); but this was doubtless due in part to the fact 
that the boys in this series were 2 years older than in the 
9ther when information was collected about their family back- 
Sround, 

ü Of the 189 fathers who were actually in employment at the 
mes the investigation was made, 8 were engaged in non- 
таоца] work of various kinds, 55 in skilled manual work, 30 
П semi-skilled manual work, and 96 in unskilled manual work. 

he mothers were known to be out at work in 29 cases, a 
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proportion lower than in the ‘ordinary’ series; doubtless ше 
presence in the home of a retarded child made it more difficult 
for a mother to go out to work, even if she so desired. The 
mothers who were at work were, in the main, the mothers of 
boys with relatively high intelligence quotients. 


в 


3 
Physique and intelligence 
One hundred and fifty-three of the boys were described by 
the School Medical Officer as of good general physique, 99 as 
of moderate, and 49 as of poor physique—these figures repre- 
sented, if anything, a slightly better level of general physique 
than in the ‘normal’ group. But 108 of the mentally handicapped 
boys were recorded as having some special disability—of vision 
(29), of speech (29), of hearing (8), paralysis of various kinds, 
rheumatic heart disease, epilepsy, and abnormal behaviour 
conditions, sometimes marked by pronounced aggressiveness. 
Some of these cases with severe physical disabilities presented 
the lowest intelligence quotients encountered in the course of the 
study; as a group, the lads disabled physically as well as mentally 
had fewer convictions in the courts than the other members of 
the mentally handicapped series, 
An intelligence quotient was available for 293 of the 301 
boys. In 16 cases it was below 50, in 44 it was between 50 and 


59, in 126 between 60 and 69, and in 107 it was 70 or over. 
One boy was rated at 89; the next highest figure encountered 
was 84. 


4 
The incidence and pattern of delinquency 


Altogether 72 of the boys (23:9 per cent. of the total) had 
been convicted, on 149 occasi 


с ‹ ons, between their 8th and 18th 
birthdays, Eighteen were Convicted for the first time between 
the ages of 8 and тї years, 18 at the ages of 12 or 13 years, 23 


nature are shown in Table 49 
As in the group of ‘ordi 
majority of the crimes involv: 


nary’ school-leavers, the great 


ed theft or attempted theft. 


- =- 
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Thirty-eight of the boys were convicted on one occasion only, 
15 on two occasions, 8 on three occasions, 2 on four occasions, 
5 on five occasions, and 4 on six occasions. 


TABLE 49 
Nature of crime in relation to age at time of conviction 
Age at con- ime? Total no. 
viction of Nature of crime icons 
crime #| als 6|7 | 8 | 9 | 1о| 11 | 12 | 13 victions 
8-11 12-| 4 ES ems || за Pram | кеј 2 | S| we 24 
12-13 ТЕ | ml 1 1 1 т zi 53x [x 34 
14-15 |32| 9| 1 2 к е 36 
16-17 24| s| 4 4 1 1 45 
88 | 26 | 5 | 10] І 7 1 | 2 I 5 1 I 149 
* x. Theft. 8. Begging. 
2. Theft by housebreaking. 9. Found loitering in suspicious circum- 
3. Housebreaking with intent to steal. stances, being known thief. 
4. Attempted housebreaking with intent to то. Assault. 


11. Malicious mischief. 
12. Fire-raising. 
13. Reset (receiving). 


steal. 
5. Theft by opening lockfast places. 
6. Sexual offences. 
7. Fraud, 


‚ The proportion of boys convicted was far higher than in 
either of the two groups previously studied, and the number of 
convictions per boy convicted was also high, so that the number 
of convictions per hundred boys ‘at risk’ was much higher than 
їп either of the other groups—49°5 as compared with 20-1 for 
the group of physically handicapped lads and 19:8 for the 
group of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers. 


5 

The relation between certain social and environmental factors and the 

incidence of delinquency 

(a) Housing 

In the main, the broad relations between social and environ- 
mental factors found to prevail in the delinquency of ‘ordinary’ 
boys held also among the mentally handicapped. There was the 
Same kind of relation with the housing conditions under which 
the boy lived. The proportion of boys convicted was higher 
and the frequency of their convictions greater where there were 
many people living in the house. 
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Convictions between ages of 8 and 18 


Proportion of boys Boys convicted more 


Persons in house convicted than once 
% % 
5 or less 5 = s . 122 15:6 98 
б ог тоге . x â 2 179 29:5 " 12:2 


This excess of delinquency among boys from big families 
was doubtless largely a reflection of the overcrowded conditions 
under which many of these families lived ; it has been shown that 
fully one-third of the boys were crowded in their homes to the 
extent of three or more persons to a room. 


TABLE 50 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
degree of crowding in the home: mentally handicapped boys 


BOYS CON- А 
VICTED AT Homes in which 
Age at time first LEAST ONCE | Boys with at least one 
Degree of. No. of convicted BETWEEN | more than | other member 
crowding, persons _ boys AGES OF 8 one con- of family 
to a room at risk AND 18 viction convicted 
m m m 
Lesthan2.  . 87 ry (i 00 
2 pas 103 28-1 136 28:2 
3 or more 99 31-3 Iva 233 
ще: 239 m зот 


6 
(5) Family background 


In this group of mentally handicapped lads the proportion 


convicted was higher among boys from ‘broken’ families than 
where both 


1 „Proportion of boys convicted more 
than once was twice as high among the boys from ‘broken’ 
homes (see Table 51). 


Delinquency-rates were much hi her th of un- 
skilled workers th ici theese dE 


an among the sons of those engaged in skilled 
ork. Rates were also high among boys whose 


father was dead or absent from the home, and among these 
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Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
family disruption: mentally handicapped boys 


BOYS CON- 
= VICTED AT Homes in which 
У e at time first LEAST ONCE Boys with at least one 
No. of ax pene: BETWEEN more than | other member 
Family boys |—————___ АСЕЗ ОБ 8 one con- of family 
pattern ‘at risk’? | 8-13 14-17 AND 18 viction convicted 
o "m "m "m m 
% % % % % 
Both parents alive 
ne in the home 197 97 177 214 8-2 299 
пе or both parents - 
absent . .| 104 163 12:5 28:8 173 308 
All boys 12:0 12:0 23°9 из 301 
і 


boys the proportion convicted more than once was notably 
above average. 


TABLE 52 


Incidence of delinquency (as percentage of boys ‘at risk’) in relation to 
nature of father’s occupation: mentally handicapped boys 


BOYS CON- 
VICTED AT Homes in which 
ttime | LEAST ONCE Boys with | at least one 
No. of Ага BETWEEN more than | other member 
Nature of father’s boys | | AGES OF 8 one con- of family 
occupation ‘at risk’ | 8-13 | 14-17 AND 18 viction convicted 
Manual: % | % % % % 
Skilled and semi- 
Skilled . И 85 95 gu 16:6 82 295 
Unskilled . à 96 145 177 3ra ТУ 292 
> employed ‚| 4 122 12 244 143 306 
ather dead or ab- 
Sent from home. 85 16:5 12:9 294 18:8 3r8 
All boys . 2 m 12:0 12:0 23'9 ir3 E 
—— 


The fact that the mother was working in remunerative em- 
Ployment out of the home did not appear to be of any impor- 
tance in relation to the incidence of delinquency among these 
mentally handicapped boys; but conviction-rates and repeated 
convictions were above average where the mother was dead or 
had left the home (see Table 53 overleaf). 

Conviction-rates were high where the assessment of general 
family background, as made by an experienced social worker, 
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10 
The distribution of convictions between school and post-school periods 


Of the 72 boys convicted, 42 were convicted during school- 
days but not after leaving school, 13 were convicted after ierra 
School, but not during school-days, while 17 were convicte 
both during School-days and after leaving school. Thirty-four 
of the boys had more than one conviction, and 17 of these were 
convicted both during and after school. None of the 34. boys 
convicted more than once escaped conviction during school- 
days—the ‘return cases’ had all taken to crime while still at 
school. (It should be remembered that all the boys in this series 
of mentally handicapped boys continued at school until they 
were 16 years of age, unlike the boys in the ‘ordinary’ group, 
who left school at age 14; in this series, 58 of the 149 recorded 
convictions took place between the 8th and 14th birthdays— 
40 per cent. of the total.) 

In the presence of severe crowding in the home the propor- 
tion of boys convicted during school-days was high—more than 
two-thirds of the boys convicted had already been convicted 
before attaining their 14th birthdays, 

In this series of mentally handicapped boys the proportion 
of boys convicted during school-days was found to increase as 
the level of intelligence quotient improved, 


TABLE 57 
Time of conviction in relation to intelligence 
capped boys 


Convicted during 


quotient: mentally handi- 


Intelligence 


: Convicted after school- | Convicted both during 
quotient school-days only days only and after school-days 
9 [7] 0, 
Under 50 56 К % 
50—59 6-7 33 pA 
60-69 151 56 48 
70-89 17:8 5 1 


II 


The influence of the presence 


in the home of another member of the 
family who had been convicted 


Twenty-four per cent. of the boys had been convicted at 
least once between the ages of 8 and 18. In 30-1 per cent. of 
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the families from which the boys covered by this study were 
drawn, at least one other member of the family, apart from the 
boy covered by this investigation, had been convicted at one 
time or another; most of these other members of the family 
were older brothers of the boys embraced in this study. There 
was no close parallel in point of reaction to social and environ- 
mental conditions between conviction-rates for the boys and 
those for other members of their families; in general, the convic- 
tion-rates of the other members appeared to be less influenced 
by prevailing social conditions than the mentally handicapped 
boys who were the immediate concern of this study. 

‚ The only circumstances in which the proportion of homes 
in which other members of the family had been convicted was 
above the overall figure of 30-1 per cent. were where the boy 
in the study had been irregular in his school-attendance (38-5 
per cent.) ; where the intelligence quotient of the boy was over 
70 (33-7 per cent.); and where the severity of crowding in 
the home was 3 or more persons to a room (33:3 per cent.). 

On the other hand, the proportion of homes with other 
members of the family convicted was appreciably below the 
Overall figure where the boys embraced by this study were of 
low intelligence quotient (among boys of I.Q. less than 60, 
23:3 per cent. were from homes in which another member had 

ееп convicted) ; of poor physique (26-5 per cent.) ; or where the 
boyshad been regular in their school-attendance (26:9 per cent.). 


12 
Convictions of boys in relation to convictions of other members of their 
Samilies 
As in the ‘ordinary’ and physically handicapped groups, the 
More frequently the boy included in this series had been con- 
Victed, the greater the likelihood that other members of his 
family had been convicted. The proportion of lads in this 
mentally handicapped group who came from homes in which 
another member of the family had been convicted (30-6 per 
Cent.) was higher than in the group of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers 
18-44 per cent.) or in the group of physically handicapped 
21-3 per cent). s 
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TABLE 58 


Convictions of boys in relation to the number of other members of the 
family, living in the home, who had been convicted: mentally handicapped 


boys 
No. of other members of family 
icted 
No. of convictions recorded No. of boys who had been convicte 
against boy included in study involved o n 2 or more 
Tone 229 170 43 16 
T Ы : 2 . 38 23 тї 4 
2 or more Р е 34 16 1 5 
Boys convicted . е 72 39 24 9 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


Four short case-histories, description of boys of varying degree of 


mental handicap, will serve to show the importance in shaping the 
future of these lads of the social and environmental circumstances 
in which they live. 


(1) 
Donald М. was born in 1933, the fifth child 
An older brother is mentally defecti 
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never engaged; he protests that he is anxious to work but wants a 
big wage for doing so. He appears to be quite content to laze about 
and it is doubtful if he really wants to work. 

In these circumstances it is perhaps surprising that Donald has 
kept clear of the courts since leaving school: between the ages of 
9 and 13 he had five convictions—in 1943, 1944, 1946, and 1947 for 
theft, and in 1945 for attempted housebreaking. 


(2) 

Ernest R. is the fourth of a family of eleven; one older brother has 
been convicted of housebreaking. The family live in a five-apartment 
Corporation house which is poorly furnished and in a filthy condition. 

tis an unsatisfactory home; the parents are careless and uninterested 
and there is lack of parental control. The father was a labourer, but 
has not worked for many years. The mother is not employed out- 
Side the home. 

Ernest spent 5 years in a Special School. When he was 14 years 
of age his teacher reported that he was ‘a real wee street-urchin— 
tricky and sharp: behaviour good in school’. His intelligence 
Quotient is 78; his practical ability fairly good. His physique is fair; 

€ has no apparent physical defects and, when he left school, was 
regarded as fit for employment. 

In the course of the first 2 years after leaving school Ernest held 
ten jobs at wages ranging between 255. and 50s. a week. These jobs 
Were mostly of the van-boy type; one he held for as long as 3 months. 

1s usual reason for leaving these jobs was that the hours were too 
Ong and the wages too small. 

Ernest’s first conviction was in October 1947—when he was 14 
Years of age—for theft; sentence was deferred and no further order 
паде, In March 1948 he was admonished for theft, and in January 
1949 was placed on probation for 2 years for housebreaking. In 

arch 1949 he was sentenced to 7 days’ detention for theft, and in 

farch 1951 he was sentenced to a month's imprisonment for house- 
br са пе, When Ernest’s home was last visited in June 1951 he was 
again in Barlinnie prison pending a Borstal report, this time for 
Stealing a valuable bicycle. His parents appear to condone Ernest’s 
haviour; the mother, particularly, is inclined to be aggressive in 
€r contention that he has been unjustly punished. 


(3) 
‚ Archibald McC., born in January 1933, is the fifth of a family of 
1x, all surviving. The father is dead; the mother is employed as a 
Part-time cleaner. Two brothers are in the Army; one brother was 
В 2415 H 
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sent to an Approved School at one stage in ~ a The family 
ives in quite a good two-apartment tenement house. | 
E i a Special School for 5 years. For a long ce 
he has suffered from otorrhoea and had a mastoid operation е je 
he was 8 years of age, but he has no marked deafness now an «a 
general physique is described as ‘average’. His bebe dee 
is 70. His head-teacher commented that other members of the his 
were bright at school and that Archibald was made aware o г 
‘oddness’. The School Medical О сег regarded him as a simp 
uiet boy, fit for not-too-exacting employment. . 
У In a of 2 years after leaving school Archibald held T 
jobs—the longest as a van-boy for 16 months at an average ү = 
355. а week—but was paid off from that job on account of his кы 
In his other three jobs he worked as a general labourer. He sa 
his present job for 6 months and he is now earning £3 a week. at 
Archibald first got into police trouble in March 1944 wienn A 
the age of 11, he was placed on probation for a year for honek an 
ing. Three months later he was admonished for theft and in У ay 
1945 he was again convicted of theft; sentence was deferred anı 
further order made. Since then he has kept clear of crime. His ier 
Who is very interested in Archibald's welfare, states that the boy 
behaviour is very good, that he is always at Boys’ Brigade meetings, 
and that he was at camp with the Brigade last year and is going 


again this year, 
(4) 


Robert B. was born in 1932. He is the first child of a family of five, 
of whom three are living and two dead. A younger brother, con- 


an offence against the Road Traffic Act, has 
been in a Certified Institution si 


a cleaner. The fami 


home background is only ‘fair’, ; 
Robert attended а Special School for 6 years. Physically he is 
undeveloped but h 


intelligence quotien 


During the first 30 months after 
different jobs. First hi 


ч 5 h 
prentice painter, but fell throug! 
that in 2 months. His next three jobs were of the messenger-van-boy 
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type; from one of these he was dismissed for theft. For the past 5 
months he has been working as a labourer alongside his father and 
earning £3. 2s. a week. 

Robert’s first conviction was in October 1946 for housebreaking 
(two charges); he was placed on probation for 2 years. Later, in 
the same year, he was admonished for theft (two charges). For 18 
months after that he kept out of trouble, but in July 1948 he was 
Sentenced to 28 days’ detention for theft, and in November of the 
same year he was again convicted of theft, being admonished on 
this occasion. In May 1950 he was placed on 2 years’ probation on 
Conviction for theft (two charges), and in November 1950, for the 
theft committed while he was employed as a messenger-boy, he was 
Sent to prison for 30 days. His mother says he has ‘had a fright’ and 
thinks that his behavour will improve now that he has gone to work 
beside his father. 


5 
Response to Treatment 


А 


I 
Early attempts to ‘reform? the young delinquent 


Ir is not easy to obtain, from early official Reports, a picture 


of the kind of treatment meted out to young offenders, for their 
disposal is not shown separately from that of the convicted of 
all ages. Many children of tender years—from 7 upwards— 
found their way to prison. There can be little doubt that the 
passing of the Reformatory Acts was to the liking of the magis- 
strates of the 1850’s, and that imprisonment, followed by com- 
mittal to a Reformatory School, soon became a common 
method of dealing with the young offender. As already noted, 
it was to the Reformatory School that the Chief of Police of 
the day attributed much of the reduction in juvenile delin- 


quency between 1850 and 1860, and in 1871 his successor was 
moved to write: 


by snatching from 
n and country, but 
; have exercised most impor- 


op of full grown and trained 
ing the nurseries. 


2 
Variations in the proportion of Joung delinquents sent to Reformatory 
and Approved Schools 
The proportion of 
trates in the city and 
to Reformatory and 
Approved Schools) 
since 1863, when 
official Reports. 


young persons, brought before the magis- 
charged with crime, who were committe 
Industrial Schools (or, since 1933; us 
is shown in Table 59 for ro-yearly periods 
the figures first became available in the 
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| There has been a striking fall over the period in the propor- 
tion of young people committed to schools of this kind—though 
not a uniformly even fall, for between 1891 and 1910 the pro- 
portion was appreciably higher than it had been between 1881 
and 18до. It cannot be assumed that this fall in the number of 


Ы ТАВІЕ 59 


The proportion of young people charged with crimes who were committed 
by the magistrates to Reformatory, Industrial, or Approved Schools 


Proportion of young people, brought before the magistrates 

charged with crimes, who were committed to Reformatory 

Period and Industrial Schools—or, since 1933; 10 Approved Schools 
% 
1863-70 250 
1871-80 17:2 
1881-90 97 
1891-1900 13:5 
1901-10 173 
1911-20 9:8 
1921-30 93 
1931-40 77 
1941-50 8-2 


young persons sent to Approved Schools has necessarily been 
related to any fundamental change in the approach of magis- 
trates to their handling of the young delinquent: there is 
reason to believe that sometimes it may have been influenced 
largely by availability of accommodation in schools of this kind. 
But it is probably fair to say that there is less willingness among 
Magistrates nowadays to take the serious step of sending a 
young person to an Approved School; and this is particularly 
true of younger children. The proportion of children under the 
age of 12 sent to Approved Schools nowadays is substantially 
less than was the proportion sent to Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools at the beginning of the century. 


3 
The changing pattern of sentence during the past 40 years 
More detailed information has been available since 1910 
ae the treatment of young persons charged with crimes 
ue the magistrates. This information is summarized in 
able 60 overleaf. 
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During this period of 40 years there has been an increase in 
the proportion of boys placed on probation and a fall in the 
group admonished. At the end of the period the combined total 
for probation and admonition did not vary greatly from the 
combined total at the beginning: it reached its peak between 
1926 and 1940, when the proportion dealt with by probation 


or admonition accounted for nearly three-quarters of all 
juvenile delinquents. 


TABLE 60 
Disposal of Jung persons charged with crimes, 1910—50: percentage 
distribution 
Sen- 
tence 
dee Deten- | Parents 
fired tion |fined, or 
or no | Pro- | Ad- | Indus- | Refor- in Re- | bound to 
order | ba- | топ-| trial | ma- | Whip- To | тапа | find 
Year | made | tion |ished | School | tory bed | Fined | Borstal | Home | caution | Total. 
ESAME | S| Ble) «ux | 
zo > | 63 га36 1338 ss | ws | xa 201 ve [ооо 
1911-15 | 34 |22:1 | 207 | 74 79 6:2 | 24-0 1 o 10070 
1916-20 о |207 |229] 44 44 | 103 | 315 r8 ala 100'0 
19265. | 35 [262|3o4| 47 | уз 124 | i73 1605 
1926-30 389|326| 45 57 61 | 12-2 10039 
Approved 
School 
1931-5 . | .. | 43-3 | 30:9 6-7 43 | 145 | оз | or 1609 
1936-40 | .. | 48-3 | 24-8 10:3 25 | 118 | o6 16 or |rooo 
1941-5 . 75 |358 | 18:6 10:2 3'0 | 23:5 22 44 о:8 1000 
1946-50 | 78 374 | 17:6 72 o2 | 18:2 1 78 27 10070 


ment of salaried Probation Officers а 
longer confined to first offenders. 


In 1905 the Corporation of Glasgow approved the institution 
of a probation System th: 


À roughout the city. Probation Officers 
were appointed from the ranks of the police. The Probation of 


1931 made provision for a statutory 
probation service in Scotl 


hands of the police: and 
Act 1949 has placed extended 
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too many young criminals were being placed on probation 
(1937, 1940) ; they found it necessary to stress that first offenders 
were not automatically put on probation and that this was not 
equivalent to ‘getting off’. In 1937 and 1938 more than half 
of all juveniles dealt with were placed on probation—perhaps 
the inevitable swing of the pendulum that marked the more 
‘enlightened’ approach that began to be apparent in the 1920" 
and found expression in the Annual Report of the Chief Con- 
stable for 1928: ‘the lack of home training and loose parental 
control is responsible for a great amount of juvenile crime, and 
great care should be exercised in the disposal of such cases. 
Before passing sentence the fullest inquiry should be made into 
the home circumstances and every effort made to retrieve those 
young persons.’ 

.' The proportion of young delinquents who were fined stood 
in 1950 very much where it had been in 1910—2 little over 20 
per cent. of those sentenced, though in the meantime it had 
fluctuated between 31:4 per cent. during the war of 1914-18 
and 11-8 per cent. in the period 1936-40. Generally, it had 
been highest during the two wars, times of high incidence of 
Juvenile crime. 

The proportion of boys whipped rose steeply during the war 
of 1914-18, reached a maximum (13:5 per cent.) in 1922, and 
thereafter fell rapidly to about 1 per cent. in 1946, since when 
no boys have been whipped. 

Since 1931-5 there has been a steady rise in the proportion 
Sentenced to detention in a Remand Home. 


4 
Nature of sentence in relation to recurrence of delinquency 


(a) ‘Ordinary’ school-leavers 
It has been shown in Chapter 2 that 165 of the 1,349 boys 
Who left school on attaining the age of 14 years were, among 
them, convicted on 268 occasions between their 8th and 18th 
birthdays, Some of these convictions were of such recent date 
as to preclude any reasonable period of subsequent observation; 
ut, in every case where the latest recorded conviction had 
Occurred more than a year before this chapter was written, 
Sentences have been analysed to show, for each type of 
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punishment, how many of the boys had subsequent convictions 
and how many appeared to desist from a criminal career. 


TABLE 61 
А сем вода Н 

Sentence in relation to frequency of subsequent conviction: 1,349 ‘ordinary 

school-leavers 

Subsequent No subsequent 
Sentence conviction conviction 

Admonished 18 24 
Probation . 2 н = Е 33 5: 
Fine, or detention in Remand Home 


24 
Detention in Remand Home. Я З 9 
Parents fined, ог bound to find caution . 4 10 
Whipped . E š и 4 у 3 
Approved School . t Я 2 
Sentence deferred: по further order 8 


Total 


IOI 136 


Children in the 8- 
subsequent convictio: 
age-groups; this is tr 


11 age-group have a higher proportion of 
ns than young people in any of the later 


ue of the group as a whole and for each of 
the types of sentence most commonly imposed. Children in the 


12-13 age-group have fewer Subsequent convictions than 
children between the ages of 8 and 11; indeed, young persons 
€ fewer subsequent convictions than young 


T age-group, for above the age of 13 the pro- 
portion of boys with Subsequent convictions tends to increase 


5 
(b) The physically handicapped 
The response to sentence of 
children studied in С 
lines; the results are 


the physically handicapped 
hapter 3 has been analysed along similar 
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the results of treatment is altogether more sombre among these 
handicapped children. The number of sentences followed by 
subsequent convictions actually exceeded the number without 
subsequent convictions for each of the types of sentence most 
commonly imposed. Even when the young person had been 
sent to an Approved School subsequent convictions followed 
quickly after discharge; it may have been that those handi- 
capped young people were discharged from Approved Schools 
after comparatively short terms of treatment. 


TABLE 62 
Sentence in relation to frequency of subsequent conviction: 489 physically 
handicapped boys 
Subsequent No subsequent 
Sentence conviction conviction 

Admonished ; " а Е 9 3 

robation . š 3 à . : 21 15 
Fine, or detention in Remand Ноте . 12 6 
Detention in Remand Ноте. . 9 3 
Parents fined, or bound to find caution . .. 3 
Whipped . š 4 х š i 1 a 
Approved Scholl. |. 9 - > = 7 4 

entence deferred: no further order * 3 4 

Total . Е 5 Е ~ 3 62 38 


This preponderance of cases with subsequent convictions 
holds for the group of physically handicapped boys as a whole 
and in all age-groups, except for convictions at age 15. 


6 


(c) The mentally handicapped 

In the series of mentally handicapped boys who had attended 
Special Schools in Glasgow the overall picture in relation to the 
Tesults ofsentence was again unfavourable (see Table 63 overleaf). 

Here, again, the number of boys with subsequent convictions 
Was greater than the number without; only at age 15 was the 
Position reversed. It will be observed that in this group of 
Mentally handicapped boys the number admonished was 
8reater than the number placed on probation, but that the boys 
Placed on probation fared better than those admonished. Only 
ne boy in the series was sent to an Approved School, doubtless 
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because of dearth of suitable accommodation for mentally 
handicapped delinquents. 


TABLE 63 
Sentence in relation to frequency of subsequent conviction: 301 mentally 
handicapped boys 
Subsequent No subsequent 
Sentence conviction conviction 

Admonished Е E . š 23 II 
Probation . « 5 + j К 15 4 
Fine, or detention in Remand Home 9 7 
Detention in Remand Ноте. : Ж 8 
Parent fined, or bound to find caution 2 4 
Whipped Р 1 ~ 
Approved School . 3 Е я sid 1 
Sentence deferred: no further order . II 9 

Total B « У i : 5 68 5! 


in response to sentence. In the group of ‘ordinary’ school- 
1 


; from the age of 12 onwards children handicapped, 


than in the ‘normal’ gr 
years. Results of detent 


especially so among handicapped children. Committal to an 
Approved School was 
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physically handicapped, perhaps because their physical handi- 
caps may have helped to secure their premature discharge. 
8 

(e) The three groups considered together 

Considering the three groups together, approximately one- 
third of the boys convicted were placed on probation. Next 
came admonition, then fine or detention, each accounting for 
about one-fifth of the total; followed, in order, by detention 
without alternative of fine, fining of the parent, and committal to 
an Approved School. Sentence was deferred in nearly 10 per cent. 
of cases, It is not possible to make any absolute comparison be- 
tween success and failure attending these several lines ofapproach, 
because doubtless the magistrates, in their efforts to make the 
punishment fit the crime, would tend to discourage with ‘severe’ 
penalties boys whom they thought most likely to relapse into 
crime, and because, as has been pointed out, some sentences, like 
committal to an Approved School, limit a boy’s opportunity of 
getting into more trouble by removing him for a time from 
Opportunities to до so. But, bearing these difficulties in mind, itis 
still useful to ascertain the success in preventing recurrence of 
delinquency of the various measures adopted in dealing with 


these boys: 
Proportion of boys 


with subsequent 


convictions 

Sentence % 
Admonished s А А А : А 57 
robation У " P А | " 46 
ine, or detention in Remand Home Р & 49 
etention in Remand Home . : i ‘ 64 
Parent fined, or bound to find caution. А 26 
Sent to Approved School i Е 41 
entence deferred: no further order. : ё 52 


Cases in which the parent was fined or ordered to find caution 
Showed much the lowest proportion of subsequent convictions. 
All the 5 boys who were whipped by order of the court had 
Subsequent convictions. 
The proportion of boys with subsequent convictions varied 
Considerably, though irregularly, with age at time of first con- 
Viction. It was highest among children first convicted at ages 
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between 8 and 11 years, lowest at age 15; and that this may 
not be merely a question of duration of subsequent observation 


is suggested by the fact that the proportion with subsequent 
convictions rose again at age 16. 


Age at first conviction 


8-11 12-13 14 15 16 
% 96 - % % % 


Proportion with subsequent 


conviction . 74 53 58 41 51 


9 
Summary 


"There is clearly urgent need for further research into the 
success of methods of treating the young delinquent, but in the 


light of facts that have emerged in this chapter it seems reason- 
able to conclude: 


(1) that, judged by their measure of success in preventing sub- 
sequent convictions, the lines of treatment adopted in these 
series have failed to yield satisfactory results; 

(2) that handicapped children have proved less responsive to 
almost all types of treatment than ‘ordinary’ young people; 

(3) that probation has produced better results than mere admoni- 
tion; 

(4) that neither detention in a Remand Home nor whipping has 
acted as any real deterrent 2 n 

(5) that the best results have been obtained in those cases in 


which parents were fined or bound to find caution for their 
boy's good behaviour. 


The results obtained from Superintendents’ 
directly comparable with those obtained 
Juvenile Courts, because of the selection of 
reference has already been made; but the diffe 
of the Superintendents’ Courts (of which it is г 
per cent. of the young people dealt with in the 
sequent appearance before the courts) is wide e 


that it might be worth while conside 
this method. 


Courts are not 
from ordinary 
cases to which 
rence in favour 
eported that 90 
m made no sub- 
nough to suggest 
ring the extended use of 
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Some General Considerations Arising 


from Study of the Three Groups 


I 
A. THE GROUPS COMPARED 


IN seeking to compare the incidence and pattern of delin- 
quency among the three groups of boys studied in Chapters 2, 
3, and 4, it has to be borne in mind that boys in the group of 
‘ordinary’ school-leavers, though probably drawn in the main 
from sections of the community that were under-privileged 
when compared with the community as a whole, were never- 
theless not so under-privileged as the groups of handicapped 
boys. They had a higher level of home assessment and a higher 
Proportion of fathers in regular skilled employment. Further, 
the general level of performance of these ‘ordinary’ boys after 
leaving school was better than that of either of the other groups, 
when measured by such tests as the quality of work in which the 
lads were engaged 3 years after leaving school, the amount of 
unemployment they experienced in the course of the 3 years, or 
the frequency with which they changed jobs over that period. 
Judged by these standards the ‘ordinary’ school-leavers, as a 
group, came out best and the mentally handicapped lads came 
out worst. It must, of course, be kept in mind that the three 
groups were not homogencous—all contained wide variations 
In social and environmental background, in scholastic ability, 
in intelligence, and in personality, apart from any more specific 
handicap that might be present; within the group of physically 
handicapped children there were considerable variations in the 
severity of disability resulting from their physical handicap. 


2 
How far does handicap aggravate the incidence of delinquency? 


How far do such variations in incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency as occur between the three groups represent merely 
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differences in the basic social and environmental conditions 
under which the young people live, and how far can they be 
associated with the more specific disabilities operating among 
the boys in the handicapped groups? А 

In each group ће proportion convicted is appreciably higher 
where environmental conditions are bad than where they are 
good. But in the presence of handicap, whether physical or 
mental, the gap between the Proportion of boys convicted under 
good environmental conditions as compared with bad is usually 
rather less than in the group of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers, where 
no handicap exists. This narrowing of the gap between perfor- 
mance under good and adverse environmental conditions may 
be a reflection of the handicap present. Further light on this 
onsidering whether the incidence of 

boys concerned is substantially 
iling among the other members of 


boys convicted, in order 
ences between the ‘ordin 


3 


Variations in the Proportion of other members 


of the family convicted in 
the three groups 


There were considerable variatio 
in the number of other membe: 


range of difference between the pro: 


portion of boys convicted 
in the several groups, which rath 


er suggests that, while general 
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family background and environmental circumstances un- 
doubtedly contributed to variations in incidence of delinquency 
among the boys in the three groups, handicap fer se was also 
а contributing factor. 

In each of the groups the proportion of other members of the 
family convicted was higher where the boy included in the study 
had himself been convicted. There were much greater differences 
between the three groups in the proportion of families in which 
another member had been convicted when the boy included in 
the study had not been convicted than when he had been con- 
Victed. 


TABLE 64 
Proportion of families in each of the three groups in which at least one 
other member of the family had been convicted, whether or not the boy 
included in the study was himself convicted 


Ou LUN Physically Mentally 
Орла handicapped | handicapped 


school-leavers boys boys 
Families in which at least one other member 

convicted: % % % 
Whether boy convicted ог not 18-5 2r3 30:6 

Where boy included in study con- 
victed . а E š “ 4r8 46:2 458 
Where boy not convicted  - & 152 18:3 25:8 

4 


Incidence of delinquency among boys in the three groups 

Wide variations occurred in the incidence of delinquency in 
the three groups. The proportion convicted was much higher 
among mentally handicapped boys than in the other two groups 
—about twice as high. The proportion convicted was a shade 
lower among physically handicapped boys than among ‘ordi- 
пагу’ school-leavers; but the frequency of conviction per boy 
convicted was much higher among the mentally and the 
physically handicapped than among ‘ordinary’ school-leavers, 
so that the number of convictions recorded per 100 boys ‘at risk’ 
was quite as high among the physically handicapped as among 
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‘ordinary’ schools-leavers, 


and much higher among mentally 
handicapped boys than in 


either of the other two groups. 


TABLE 65 
Incidence of delinquency in each of the three groups of boys 


Physically Mentally 


"Ordinary handicapped handicapped 
school-leavers boys boys 
Proportion of boys convicted. 12:296 10:696 23:976 
о. of convictions per boy 
convicted E А : r6 r9 1 
No. of convictions per 100 boys 
‘at risk’ . : 19:8 204 49'5 


The proportion of boys with more than one conviction was 
relatively low among the ‘ordinary’ school-leavers, higher 


among physically handicapped boys, and even higher among 
the mentally handicapped. 
\ 


TABLE 66 

Distribution of convictions in each of the three groups of boys 

Physically Mentally 

No. of ‘Ordinary’ handicapped handicapped 
convictions school-leavers boys boys 
% % % 
None . в 87:8 894 761 
LOS à у 73 4'9 12:6 
2 . г 3'0 зл 50 
3 or more . 19 2:6 6:3 

po i 

ч 100:0 100-0 100:0 


2 per cent. of the boys were respon- 
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5 

Patiern of crime in the three groups 
Те was little difference between physically handicapped 
ald and ordinary’ school-leavers in the prevailing pattern of 
BE connus. In both, theft was predominant, with house- 
Ed Ing a close second. Crimes against the person were rare 
crimes of a sexual nature almost completely absent. Among 
Mentally handicapped boys theft was much the commonest 


TABLE 67 
Pattern of crime in each of the three groups of boys 
‘Ordinary’ Physically Mentally 
school- handicapped handicapped 

Nature of crime leavers boys boys 
T % % % 

а Y * a 459 49° 59't 
uscbreaking or at- 
tented housebreak- 

5 . . Р ʻO ʻo 28-2 
Sexual . Я г d o 47 
ЕБЕ s o] 97 6-0 8-0 

ee 
100-0 1000 1000 
PERCENTAGE 

бо} 

vere] 
Е) «ленд. 
aol @ EAE | 
20. ' | 
toh 

2, 


OTHER 


TOUSE BREAKING OR SERUAL 
'Аттемртєр MOUSE- 
REARING 
А т NATURE OF CRIME 
es DEUM committed by ‘ordinary’ school-leavers and by 
pay y handicapped and mentally handicapped boys 


B 2415 I 
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crime, and cases of housebreaking or attempted nig ee 
were less numerous than in the other groups; among the жп 
tally handicapped boys crimes of a sexual nature, though s 


k ; Р in 
relatively unimportant numerically, were more frequent than 1 
either of the other groups. 


6 
Age at time of conviction in the three groups 
The proportion of convictions recorded at ages under 14 


years was low among the physically handicapped boys; convic- 


tions among these lads at age 16 and 17, on the other hand, 
were numerous. 


TABLE 68 
. ш. ы. аи ‚ Я 5 
Recorded convictions: age-distribution in each of the three groups of boy: 
‘Ordinary’ Physically Mentally 
Proportion of convictions school- handicapped handicapped 
recorded at ages: leavers boys boys 
% % % 

8-11 276 Iro 161 

12-13 18:7 18:0 228 

14-15 340 32:0 30°9 

16-17 19:7 39:0 30'2 

100:0 100:0 100:0 


Few boys in the group of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers were con- 
victed both during school-days and after leaving school—only 
13 out of 1,349 (1 per cent.)—and the small number who меге 
convicted were, in the main, drawn from those with the worst 
social and environmental background; 11 of the 13, for instances 
came from families in which at least one other member of the 
family had been convicted. In the two groups of handicappe 
boys, the proportion of boys convicted both during and after 
school-days was higher—over 3 per cent. among the physically 


handicapped and nearly 6 per cent. among the mentally 
handicapped. 


: 7 
Age at time of first conviction 


Of the mentally handicapped boys who wer 


е convicted, 50 per 
cent. were convicted for the first time before 


they were 14 years 
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| age, as compared with 43:6 per cent. of ‘ordinary’ school- 
cavers and 40-4 per cent. of the physically handicapped. Among 
[очу handicapped boys, the proportion convicted for the 

rst time at ages 16-17 was relatively high. ' 


y E TABLE 69 
ge-distribution of boys in each of the three groups at time of first con- 
viction 
‘Ordinary’ Physically Mentally 
Age at first school- handicapped handicapped 
conviction leavers boys boys 
% % % 
8-11 2r2 19:2 250 
12-13 22:4 212 25:0 
14-15 41:8 26:9 3r9 
16-17 14:6 32°7 18:1 
100:0 1000 100°0 


PERCENTAGE 
5or 'ORDINARY* SCHOOL- 
LEAVERS 
PHYSICALLY 
ra Seo О 
MENTALLY EE 
HANDICAPPED 


8-11 12-13 14-15 16-17 
AGE AT FIRST CONVICTION (veans) 


me of first conviction of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers, and of 
ped and mentally handicapped boys 
8 
B. PHYSIQUE IN RELATION TO DELINQUENCY 

Does poor general physique in itself stimulate juvenile delinquency? 

Ы. Е etl school-leavers conviction-rates were higher 

il r ae ips physique than among boys whose general 

Vea Ni d тш was good. The extent of variation 

dee ote са, " Е Р rysique is not so wide as for many of 
vironmental factors studied, but it 1s 


Fic. 13. Age at ti 
physically handicap 
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sufficient to warrant further investigation. It has been demon- 
strated elsewhere! that there is often a degree of correspond ы 
between the poor physique of boys and their performance 2 
Work after leaving School; the question arises of how far t " 
high conviction-rates among boys of poor physique are rea x 
attributable to the circumstances of the erivironment in whic 
the boys live and work. ; of 
Taking as indexes of environment three criteria—type al 
housing district, incidence of crowding in the home, and gn 
family assessment as made by an experienced social worker É 
conviction-rates have been calculated for boys who. ke 
assessed by medical officers when they left school as being 4 
good general physique on the one hand and of fair or ba 
physique on the other. 
TABLE 70 8 
Proportion of boys convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and T 
(stated as percentage of those ‘at risk’) under varying conditions 2 
physique and home environment 


Quality of housing Degree of crowding, Family 
district persons to a room assessment 
Physical Fair, 07 
assessment Good bad 
Good . 8:6 13°3 
Not good 11:7 99 21:0 


The results are 


evidence that poor 


fluence on the incidence of juvenile delinquency, particularly 


ions in the home are unsatisfactory. 


ome of these boys came of short 
1 The Young Wage-Earner. 
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stock and might have remained small in any case, irrespective of 
social circumstances. The group, as a whole, was drawn from 
less privileged strata of society. It contained more than its share 
of boys living in overcrowded homes, in homes assessed by an 
experienced social worker as falling short of good, and more 
than its share of boys who were the sons of unskilled workers, 


PERCENTAGE 


60} 


4 


СО Bors 


m OTHER MEMBERS 
OF FAMILY 


ABOVE AVERAGE 
—. 


CONVICTION—RATES 


BELOW AVERAGE 


е 57-58 59-60 6l ano OVER 


LESS THAN 54 54-56 

HEIGHT (IN INCHES) OF BOY AT AGE 14 
Fic. 14. Conviction of boys and of other members of their families in rela- 
tion to height of boy at age 14 (‘ordinary’ school-leavers) 


often the later children in large families. It also contained more 
than its quota of boys of low scholastic ability, and these lads 
Were heavy contributors to the delinquency of the group. 
One in every six of boys under 57 inches in height at age 14 
Was convicted in the police court at least once between his 8th 
and 18th birthday, nearly twice as many as the corresponding 
figure for boys over 57 inches in height. Many of these small 
boys had more than one conviction, usually for theft or at- 
tempted theft; their weakness for crime often began to declare 
itself in early school-days. 
. How much of the unsatisfactory performance of these boys 
is to be attributed to their stunted stature, as such, and how 
much to the poor environmental conditions that so often go 
with lack of inches? Poor environment certainly aggravated 
the tendency of undersized boys to run foul of the law: the pro- 
Portion of lads under 57 inches tall at age 14 who were con- 
victed between their 8th and 18th birthdays was half as high 
again among those living in poor homes as among those living 
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in good, but even among those living in good homes the ane 
portion of small boys convicted was twice as high as that О 
taller boys living in similar homes. 

There have always been some jobs, though not always the 
best, in which it was an advantage to be small. When Bill Sikes 
was discussing with Fagin that cribat Chertsey where the failure 
of Toby Crackit’s blandishments had rendered necessary а 
change of plan, the new technique proposed by the burglar 
required the help of a boy ‘and he musn’t be a big *un’. Bill 
wished he could have got the help of that willing boy of Ned, 
the chimney-sweeper; apparently Ned kept them small on 
purpose and let them out for the job. 

Small stature can be a handicap, an inferiority which cannot 
be hidden. When extreme it is apt to be associated with bravado, 
a tendency to show off, the reckless courage of the bantam, 
with, sometimes, a leaning towards doubtful ‘on the side 
activities. The small boy has often his full share of puckish 
qualities; of quickly changing sunshine and shower, like 
Kingsley’s Tom. Some undersized boys shoot ahead physically 
when transplanted, though as a rule the rehoused slum-dweller 


does not show a great deal of improvement in social behaviour 
in one generation; a 


While it is not always 
it should be possible i 
ill effects of bad envir 
ditions of these stunt 
importance as a mea 
their morale and, ab 


honest work within their compass; but it is scarcely likely to 
produce quick dividends, 


IO 
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when a physically handicapped boy does take to crime he is apt 
to do so in no half-hearted manner, with the result that the 
number of convictions per boy convicted in the physically 
handicapped group (1:9) is considerably higher than among 
ordinary’ school-leavers (1:6) and, indeed, approximates to 
ps ee prevailing among the group of mentally handicapped 
Oys (2-1). 
The types of physical handicap which appear to be most 
frequently associated with high conviction-rates are long-stand- 
Ing disabilities, often of comparatively minor severity, imposing 
but little restriction on activity, though perhaps having neces- 
Sitated a prolonged period of hospital care or coddling in earlier 
life neither of them a particularly good preparation for times 
of stress later on. Among these lads the proportion convicted 
While still at school was not excessive; most of their troubles 
Came after leaving school. They were apt to be unsuccessful 
1n holding suitable jobs, and part at least of their bad showing 
after leaving school may be linked with the diminished prospect 
of keeping suitable employment which even a comparatively 


trivia] disability may represent. 


11 


С. INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOLASTIC ABILITY IN 


RELATION TO DELINQUENCY 


Ordinary’ school-leavers 

From consideration of the experience of the group of ‘ordi- 
nary’ boys who left school at the earliest permitted date, it has 
emerged (8 30, p. 51) that a low level of scholastic ability was 
Probably the most powerful single factor associated with high 
Incidence of delinquency. The 1o per cent. placed lowest in 
Point of scholastic attainment at the time of leaving school 
Were responsible for far more than their share of crime, both 
during school-days and after leaving school; and from this 
fraction came many of the lads with more than one conviction. 

Low scholastic ability was bad enough in itself, but when 
associated with any other adverse circumstance it was very 
likely to lead to delinquency; nearly half of the boys in this 
lowest. то per cent. who happened to live or work under bad 
conditions were convicted at least once between the ages of 8 
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and 18, and if several bad environmental factors happened to 
co-exist the odds were that the lad would find himself in police 
trouble. 

In this group of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers the proportion of boys 
convicted has been shown (Table 14, p. 29) to rise as the level 


PERCENTAGE % 


го} 4 
100 
| (СЛ &ovs 
ШШ OTHER MEMBERS 
вер OF FAMILY 


ABOVE AVERAGE 


CONVICTION—RATES 


BELOW AVERAGE 


60 
(6000 AVERAGE роба — gag 


SCHOLASTIC ABILITY AT AGE 14 


Fic. 15, Conviction of bo 
in relation to scholastic abili 


of scholastic assessment, made at age 14, deteriorated; but the 
. really Spectacular increase affected the lowest ro per cent. of the 
boys ‘at risk’, There was a parallel movement, almost as strik- 
ing, in the proportion of other members of the family convicted 
(Table 40, р. 62). The proportion of boys placed in the lowest 
group in point of scholastic assessment at age 14 was smallest 
where there were no convictions in the family; appreciably 
higher where, though the boy himself had not been convicted, 
another member of the family had; and stil] higher (28-4 per 
cent.) where the boy in the study had been convicted as well 
as another member of the family. 


ys and of other members of their families 
ty of boy at age 14 (ordinary? school-leavers) 
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The physically handicapped 
There was not available for all the physically handicapped 
lads a head-teacher’s assessment of scholastic ability at the time 
he left school; but there was information for most of the boys 
about whether or rot they had passed the ‘control’ examination, 
normally taken without much difficulty by 12-year-old pupils. 
Lack of a pass in a group of this kind does not have the same 
Significance as it would have among an ordinary group of 
children, because many of the handicapped boys had lost a great 
deal of schooling—some of them had spent years in hospital— 
and many had attended for a long time special schools for 
physically handicapped children, which do not always present 
their pupils for the examination. However, it is reasonable to 
assume that the physically handicapped boys who passed the 
‘control’ examination were, scholastically, in the main better 
than those who did not. There was no very great difference 
between the two groups in point of criminal record: g'o per cent. 
of those who were known to have passed the examination had 
been convicted as against 10:9 per cent. who had not passed. 


13 
The mentally handicapped 
Among the group of mentally handicapped boys the propor- 
tion convicted was high—23-9 per cent. None of the 16 boys 
with intelligence quotients falling below 50 were convicted in 
the courts. Nine of the 44 (20°6 per cent.) whose quotients fell 
between 50 and 59 were convicted ; but, of boys with quotients in 
the range of 60-69, 25:4 per cent. were convicted, and of those 
with quotients of 7o or over (the great majority falling between 
70 and 79) the proportion convicted was 27:1 per cent. The pro- 
portion of boys convicted during school-days increased with 
increase in the intelligence quotient: in the 50-59 range it was 
6-7 per cent., and at 70–79, 17:8 per cent. The proportion con- 
victed after leaving school bore no significant relation to the 
level of the intelligence quotient. 
Though, in general, there did not prevail among boys in the 
mentally handicapped group the same parallel between the 
proportion of boys convicted and the proportion of other 
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members of the family convicted as in the group of ‘ordinary 
school-leavers, there was a measure of correspondence between 
the convictions of boys and of other members of their families in 
relation to the intelligence quotient of the boy. Of boys with 
intelligence quotients under 50, 18-8 per cent. came from homes 
in which at least one other member of the family had been con- 
victed; among boys with quotients between 50 and 59, 25:0 po 
cent.; between 60 and 69, 28-6 per cent.; and of boys with 
quotients over 70, 33:7 per cent.—figures which suggest the 
possibility that other members of the families may have had 
intelligence quotients not very unlike those of the mentally 
handicapped boys included in the study. 

The proportions of boys in this mentally handicapped group 
and of other members of their families who had been convicted 
were similar to those prevailing among the lowest 10 per cent. 
in respect of scholastic ability among the ‘ordinary’ school- 


leavers: there is probably a good deal of overlap between the 
two groups. 


Mentally handicapped ‘Ordinary’ school-leavers 
boys of intelligence —lowest ro per cent. on 
quotient 70-89 scholastic ability at age 14 
| % % 
Proportion of boys convicted 27-1 26:5 
Proportion of families in 
which one or more mem- 
bers of family convicted á 337 272 
14 


D. AGE AT TIME oF FIRST CONVICTION 
Number of convictions in relation to age at time of first conviction 


Throughout this report repeated reference has been made to 
the age of the boy at the time of his first conviction in relation 
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problem; for often he has repeated convictions and he must 
Tepresent a grave focus of infection to other impressionables of 
his own age. 

In general, the earlier a boy sustains his first conviction the 
greater the probability that one or more other members of his 
family have also been convicted: but this does not hold in the 


Case of mentally handicapped boys. 


15 
Nature of crime in relation to age at time of first conviction 
The nature of the crime committed has been examined in 
relation to the age of the boy at the time he was first convicted. 


TABLE 71 


Nature of crime in relation to age of bay at time of first conv 
three groups combined 


iction: the 


Nature of crime 


Housebreaking or 


Age at first attempted house- 
conviction Theft breaking Sexual шы тш 
% % % % x 
8-11 soe 413 zi 82 1000 
12-13 461 431 гө Е o 
14-15 586 337 us 55 | ко 
1615 = за yë 10:9 100°0 


The ratio between the occurrence of simple theft and house- 


breaking or attempted housebreaking remained very constant 
in the age-groups 8-11, 12-13, and 16-17, but at 14—15 there 
Was a spate of convictions for theft which was not accompanied 
by an increase in housebreaking of anything like the same mag- 
nitude, The pattern of crimes committed by ‘ordinary’ school- 
leavers and by physically handicapped boys was remarkably 
similar throughout; but among mentally handicapped boys 
convictions for theft were consistently higher relative to con- 
victions for housebreaking or attempted housebreaking than 
in the other groups, the ratio of theft: housebreaking being 
about 2: 1 among mentally handicapped boys as against 1:1 in 


the other groups. 
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Boys convicted both during school-days and after leaving school 


Another interesting point concerns the ‘spread’ in time of 
the convictions of those boys convicted more than once. The 


position for each of the three groups studied is summarized 
below. | 


TABLE 72 
‘Spread? of convictions in each of the groups of boys 


Of whom Of whom convicted 


No. of Convicted | convicted both during 
boys in at least more than school-days and 
Groups group once once after leaving school 
‘Ordinary’ school-leavers 1,349 165 66 13 
Physically handicapped . 489 52 28 14 
Mentally handicapped . 301 72 34 17 


In the group of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers, only 20 per cent. 
ofthe boys who were convicted more than once were convicted 
both during school-days and after leaving school. This is all the 


and after leaving school. While, broadly speaki 
of handicapped boys were drawn fro: 
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‘ordinary’ school-leavers, the very presence of the handicap 
may itself have exercised a disturbing influence. None of the 
34 mentally handicapped boys who were convicted more than 
once were convicted for the first time after leaving school; all 
had already been convicted while still at school, though 17 were 
again convicted after leaving. 


17 

E. THE INFLUENCE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF CHURCH-ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP OF 

AN ORGANIZED SOCIAL GROUP 
rates were lower among ‘ordinary’ boys 
who had been consistent church-attenders or members of youth 
organizations; in the case of members of youth organizations 
this was specially true of frequency of conviction after leaving 
School. 


In general, conviction- 


Church-attendance 

Among ‘ordinary’ school-leavers who had been consistent 
church-attenders throughout 3 years after leaving school the 
Proportion convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 
18 was 8:9 per cent., whereas among those who had not been 
consistent attenders the figure was 14:9 per cent. (Table 24, 
P- 38). 

Conviction-rates have been calculated separately for church- 
attenders and non-attenders in relation to social and environ- 
mental background (see Table 73 overleaf). 

The lower delinquency-rates of church-attenders held good 
under favourable environmental conditions as well as bad, but 
the gap between those of attenders and non-attenders tended 
to be narrow where social and environmental conditions were 
good. Almost the only exception to this generalization in the 
groups analysed was that among badly undersized boys (less 
than 54 inches in height at age 14) delinquency was just as 
heavy among church-attenders as among non-attenders. 

Among boys in the lowest group in point of scholastic ability 
the gap between the delinquency-rates of church-attenders and 
others was particularly wide. } 
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TABLE 73 
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Proportion of boys convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 18 


(stated as percentage of those ‘at ris 
church-attendance and home environm 


>) under varying conditions of 
ent: ‘ordinary’ school-leavers 


Quality of 


Whether consistent housing district 


Degree of crowding, ç 


й ment 
БРОМ persons to a room Family assess) : 
attender through- Less Fair, or 
out study Good Bad than 2 | 3 or more Good bad 
Yes . 66 13 52 8-7 8-2 12:6 
No 8-6 22:6 а 200 Iro 22:9 


Height under 
54 in. at age 14 


Family ‘broken’ 


Scholastic ability: 
in lowest 10% 
at age 14 


Yes 


N 18:8 
о 


TABLE 74 
Proportion of boys convicted at least once be 
(stated as bercentage of those ‘at risk’) 
membership of organized social group and 


School-leavers 


8:6 
333 


tween the ages of 8 and 18 
under varying conditions of 
home environment: ‘ordinary 


Quality of 


Whether memb, эе Of 
Hees housing district 


Degree of crowding, 
of organized social 


persons to a room 


Family assessment 
group through. Less Fair, or 
out study Good Bad than 2 3 or more Good bad 
% % % % % % 
йа» и DeL oss. 94 32 75 5°9 127 
No Я 22:4 T9 18:9 


2155 


Scholastic ability: 


Height under in lowest 10% 
54 in. at age 14 at age r4 
EN a o 
% 9 
Yes 241 A 
à 16-8 29:2 
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The influence of membership of an organized social group 
B broadly parallel to that of church-attendance. The gap 
etween conviction-rates of boys of low scholastic ability who 
Were or were not members of a group was not so wide as in rela- 
tion to church-attendance. In this series, membership of an 
organized group cid not curb the tendency of undersized boys 


to get into trouble. 


19 
DOES THE INCIDENCE OF JUVENILE 
ALLEL TO USUALLY 
THE HEALTH OF A 


Е. HOW FAR 
DELINQUENCY RUN PAR 


ACCEPTED CRITERIA OF 
COMMUNITY? 


The difficulty of comparing the incidence of delinquency in one area with 


that in another 


. Fora variety of reasons, and particularly because of difficulty 
in maintaining uniform standards, it is extremely difficult to 


compare the incidence of delinquency in one part of the country 
with that in another. Even within a city such as Glasgow, where 
reasonable uniformity of administrative procedure can be 
expected to prevail, the difficulty of making a fair comparison 
between one part of the city and another is very great. It would, 
of course, be easy enough to calculate over а period of years a 
gross figure for the incidence of juvenile delinquency in each 
of the 37 wards of the city, assuming that the delimitation of the 
wards remained reasonably constant and that information was 
available about the number of young people ‘at risk’ between 
the ages accepted as defining juvenile delinquency (at present, 
delinquency occurring between 8th and 18th birthdays). 

But any gross figure of the kind would have to be approached 
with great reserve: to serve as a figure for remedial action it 
elated to a variety of social and environ- 


would have to be г L 
mental factors, as have the ordinary criteria used in estimating 


the health of a community. 
20 


Variations in incidence of crime in city wards 
It would be interesting to know whether, for individual 
wards or groups of wards, the incidence of juvenile delinquency 
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ran parallel to the course of some of the indexes usually qud 
ployed in seeking to assess the health of a community. 


There were four wards (1, 3, 16, and 26 
buted over тоо boys to the gro 
information about these wards i 


) which each contri- 
ups under review, and certain 
5 set out below. 


TABLE 75 
Incidence of juvenile delinquency in relation to other vital statistics in 
certain city wards . 


Infant | Tuber- ој 
Death- | Birth- mor- culosis 

Density | rate rate tality | death- No. of con- 
(persons | рек ber | rate per | rate ber | boys in- | victed 


Popula- | to an 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 cluded | at least 
Ward | tion acre) pop. 


Propor- 
tion of 
boys 
con- 


whom 


Pob. | birth: | pop. | in study | once | wicted 
9 
1 | 43,459 36 12:5 18-5 бо r4 109 її 14 
3 | 45550 | 04 125 | 228 бо та 130 18 13" 
16 | 43,024 | тоо 126 | 184 45 Pr 163 F 16:0 
26 | 40,923 85 12:6 247 74 ra 103 25 243 
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144,929) with conviction-rates ranging between 6-0 per cent. 
and 8-9 per cent.; in group B, 6 wards (combined population 
186,856) with conviction-rates ranging between 9-8 per cent. 
and 13:8 per cent.; in group С, 6 wards (combined population 
204,986) with conviction-rates ranging between 15:3 per cent. 
and 17:6 per cent.;,and in group D, 4 wards (combined popu- 
lation 139,696) with conviction-rates ranging between 19:5 per 
Cent. and 24-6 per cent. Information about the 4 groups of 
Wards thus constituted is set out below. 


TABLE 76 


Proportion of boys convicted between the ages of 8 and 18 (stated as 
Percentage of those ‘at risk’) in relation to density of population, infant 
mortality and tuberculosis rates in certain groups of city wards 


Density of 
population Infant mortality Tuberculosis 
Proportion of | (persons to an rate per death-rate per 
Ward group | boys convicted acre) 1,000 births | 1,000 population 
% 
A 78 14 45 0:98 
B 11:9 28 61 1:18 
c 16-1 23 52 1:27 
D 22:2 115 59 110 


It can be said that, on this broad basis, the group of wards in 
which conviction-rates are lowest are also those most favourably 
placed in point of density of population, infantile mortality, and 
Mortality from tuberculosis; and that the group of wards in 
which conviction-rates are high is marked by high average 
density of population and by an above-average rate for infant 
mortality. Beyond that it is impossible to go, for between 
conviction-rates and other indexes there is no very consistent 


relation. 
2I 
G. EMPLOYMENT IN RELATION TO JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Incidence of delinquency and choice of work both influenced by social 

background 

The old Chief Constables were doubtless right to insist on 
the importance of the contribution of blind-alley, unskilled 


B 2415 K 
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work to the causation of juvenile crime and on the significance 
of prolonged unemployment as a causal factor. But the relation 
between work and delinquency, while important and far-reach- 
ing, is complex. Into it enter not merely the availability of work 
but also the whole fabric of social background which so often 
governs choice of employment—or drift into employment— 
and the question of work-interest or ‘job-satisfaction’; and the 
relation is two-way, for while those factors associated with 
work may influence profoundly a lad's chance of falling into 
crime, crime and the reaction to its detection may well distort 


a lad's career. It is often difficult to say which is cart and which 
horse. 


Earlier work: 
demonstrated th 
school, like their 
extent by their зо 


on the series of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers has 
at the kind of job taken up by lads leaving 


cial and environmental background; and the 
same factors are closely related to the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency, so that it may be difficult to dissociate the influence 
of work from that ofother social factors; but §§ 26-28, рр. 48-50 
suggest that a poor work-record adds its own quota to delin- 
quency. Further light on the subject may be derived from con- 


sideration of the work-performance after leaving school of boys 


TABLE 77 
Performance at work in relation to convictions: ‘ordinary’ school-leavers 


Nature of employment 
3 years after leaving 3 months or 
school 5 от more more of 
~ employers in | unemployment 
Still course of in course of 
Stopgap Unskilled 3 years 3 years 
% % ° % 
Boys convicted during Е % $ 
school-days but not after 
leaving school Š x 33:3 20:0 20:5 18:3 
Boys convicted after leaving 
school but not during 
school-days . = E 47°7 38-6 39:8 15:0 
All boys in study, whether 
convicted or not , 5 26-0 23: 1431 8-9 


* The Young Wage-Earner. 


stability in it, is influenced to a considerable 
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who were convicted only during school-days as compared with 
the performance of those convicted only after leaving school. 
Except in relation to extent of unemployment, boys who 
had been convicted only during their school-days (and not after 
leaving school) fared much better at work after leaving school 
than boys who had been convicted only after they left school. 


22 


The relation between poor performance at work and conviction after 

leaving school 

When this gap between the conviction-rates of boys of good 
and poor work-performance is studied in relation to the social 
and environmental circumstances in which the boy lived, it is 
found to persist whether the background be good or bad. This 
is true when work-performance is judged by the skill ofthe work, 
Persistence in a stopgap job, or the frequency with which the 


TABLE 78 
Proportion of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers convicted (stated as percentage 
of boys ‘at risk) under varying conditions of family background and in 
relation to certain criteria of work-performance: showing separately boys 
convicted during school-days and after leaving school 


ths or 
Nature of employment Bled iN d 
Jens after Телелер | 3197 Mrs || Мир 
5 SS employers. employment 
Family Time of Still in course in course of 
assessment conviction stopgap Unskilled of 3 years 3 years 
96 E ГУ % 
Good. . | During e m 
school- 
days only 26:5 235 235 176 
After leav- : 
ing school 
only 497 370 38:9 16-7 
Not good . | During 
school- 
days only rete ae р р 
After Іеау- d rout 202 
ing school 
ony, 727]. 394 424 12:I 
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boy has changed his job. There is, however, no significant 
difference between the amount of unemployment experienced 
by boys convicted only while at school and those convicted 
after leaving. А 
Table 78 summarizes performance after leaving school in 
relation to the general family assessment nvade by an experi- 
enced social worker. It shows how work-performance records 
were worse among boys convicted after leaving school than 
among boys convicted only while at school and how the gap 
between the two tended to widen under bad environmental 
conditions. Corresponding tables relative to a wide range of 
other social and environmental factors show very similar results; 
the proportion of lads convicted since leaving school who were 


still in stopgap jobs 3 years after leaving school is a striking 
feature. 


23 
Is there any association between delinquency during school-days and a 
lad’s job-preference on leaving school? 


Many factors influence a lad’s job-preference when he leaves 
school, some of them factors which will already have influenced 
his chance of running into police trouble while still at school, 


been convicted, and of 253 who had no job-preference, 43 (17:0 
per cent.) had been convicted: this last figure is interesting and 
perhaps significant—it may throw an oblique light on the ‘drift’ 
that is one factor in the aetiology of delinquency, 

Of the boys who expressed a preference for skilled manual 
work on leaving school, 5:6 per cent. Were convicted within 
4 years of leaving school, whereas over the same period 9 per 
cent. of those who did not express a Preference for skilled work 
were convicted. 
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Job-satisfaction in relation to juvenile delinquency 

Three hundred and seventy-six of the ‘ordinary’ boys who 
expressed a preference for skilled manual work at the time of 
leaving school did, in fact obtain work of that kind within 3 
years of leaving; 2:9 per cent. of these boys had been convicted 
While still at school and a further 2:9 per cent. were convicted 
within 4 years of leaving school. Of the 356 boys who expressed 
a preference for skilled manual work but did not in fact obtain 


it, 7-0 per cent. had been convicted while still at school and 8-4 


рег cent. were convicted within 4 years of leaving school. It may 


have been that the boys who attained their ambition were those 
who started with the advantage of a good home and that that 
was the material consideration; it certainly was one of the 
factors concerned. 

Among those who succeeded in obtaining the skilled work 
which they sought, the proportion convicted while still at 
school was only 53 per cent. of the overall figure for the group 
as a whole; among those who failed to obtain the skilled work 
which they sought, it was 127 per cent. of the overall figure. 
For those who succeeded in obtaining skilled work, the propor- 
tion convicted after leaving school was 38 per cent. of the figure 
for the group as a whole; among those who failed the figure was 
III per cent. There was à relative increase in convictions after 
leaving school among those who failed to obtain the skilled 
work which they sought, but the difference was not great and 
there is no way of finding out whether it can fairly be attri- 


buted to frustration. 


Keen interest in their work was professed by 882 of the lads, 


of whom 4:9 per cent. had been convicted while still at school 
and 6-6 per cent. were convicted in the 4 years immediately 
after leaving. Of the 432 lads who were not much interested in 
their work or who disliked it, 7-0 per cent. had been convicted 
while still at school and 10-0 per cent. were convicted in the 4 
years immediately after leaving: showing, again, a slight 
worsening of the position in post-school years among those who 
were not greatly interested in their work. 

Boys undergoing apprenticeship had appreciably lower con- 
viction-rates than boys not in process of training. On the other 
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hand, boys who had embarked upon an apprenticeship but had 
fallen through it had an even higher incidence of delinquency, 
both during school-days and after leaving school. Part of their 
excess is doubtless to be explained by the fact that a conviction 
would carry with it considerable risk of dismissal from work and 
consequent difficulty in completing an apprenticeship. 5 
On. balance, it would appear that, while lack of interest in 
the job or a feeling of frustration at work probably does шс 
some contribution to juvenile delinquency, the importance © 
that factor is far outweighed by other considerations—qualities 
inherent in the boy himself, or the results of adverse social and 
environmental background, or both: the outstanding factor 15 
that the boys whose work-record was best and who had least 


juvenile delinquency were, in the main, the boys who had 
enjoyed the advantages of a good home. 


25 
Age at time of first conviction in relation to performance at work 


Work-performance of the boys convicted has been analysed 
in relation to age at time of first conviction. 


TABLE 79 


Age at time of first. conviction in relation to performance at work: 
‘ordinary’ school-leavers 


3 months or 
Still in stopgap| In unskilled 5 or more more of 
employment | manual work employers in | unemployment 
Age at first 3 years after | 3 years after course of 3 in course of 
conviction leaving school leaving school years 3 years 
% % % % 
8-11 35 23 21 9 
12-13 38 30 27 22 4 
14-15 54 40 37 14 
16-17 52 32 44 16 
АП boys in study, 
whether convicted 
ornot . 26 24 14 9 


The proportion of boys still in sto 
after leaving school was higher am 
first time after leaving school than 


pgap employment з years 
ong boys convicted for the 
among boys who had been 
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convicted while still at school; but already as early as the 8-11 
age-group the instability that ultimately made for the stopgap 
type of job shone through. Similarly, frequent change of 
employer occurred more often among boys convicted after 
leaving school; but already the lads destined to be rolling stones 
gave evidence of high conviction-rates while still at school. 


"E THREE YEARS AFTER 
LEAVING SCHOOL: 
wine SOR 


sol. Still in stopgap Job mu 


E 

p 

8 In unskilled manual work ZZ 

5 ot Had 5 or more employers ESS 4D 
ш 

о 

&É 

= Sor 30 
[5] 

с 

ш 20 20 


14-15 


8-1 12- 13 
АСЕ AT FIRST CONVICTION (ears) Н M or not 


whether con- 


rdinary’ school-leavers) 
excess of convictions among the 


There was not the same early i 
boys who turned out to be employed in unskilled work 3 years 


after leaving school. 
There was nò signific 
conviction and severity © 


Fic. 16. Age at time of first conviction in relation to performance at work 
‹ 
(го 


ant relation between age at time of first 
f unemployment. ^ 


26 


Handicapped children 
So far the observ: 


almost entirely wit 
ent as it has emerged from study of a large group of 


ations in this section have been concerned 
h the relation between delinquency and 


employm' 
‘ordinary’ school-leavers. _The experience of the physically 
handicapped children studied ran roughly parallel to that of the 


‘ordinary’ groUP: there was the same enhanced incidence of 
delinquency among boys engaged in unskilled work and among 
boys unemployed; the proportion of boys who had been con- 


victed only after leaving school was high among handicapped 
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lads who were engaged in unskilled manual work. Among those 
handicapped boys who had wholly escaped unemployment 
crime was not common (less than 8 per cent. were convicted) ; 
the group of boys who had lost anything from 1 per cent. to 
24 per cent. of working-time had the highest incidence of crime 
(19:3 per cent.), followed by the group of boys who had never 
worked (15 per cent.). The employment experience of the group 
of mentally handicapped boys has not yet been fully worked 
out, but already it is clear that this group is marked not only 


by high delinquency but also by poor work-performance after 
leaving school. 


27 
Н. THE IMPORTANCE Or FAMILY BACKGROUND 


the ‘ordinary’ school-leavers ( 


the handicap in some cases) the 

ОУ convicted was high. Among the 
€ Proportion of boys convicted 

5 per boy were alike high. 

In all three groups a much higher Proportion had been con- 


om families in which another 


from homes in which at least one other me; 
had been convicted: in each of the two han 
corresponding figure was 46 per cent. В. 
boys in the groups, whether themselve: 
emerged that of the ‘ordinary’ school-lea 


mber of the family 
dicapped groups the 
ut, Considering all the 
5 convicted or not, it 
vers 18 per cent, came 
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from homes where another member of the family had been 
convicted: among the physically handicapped lads the figure 
= 21 per cent. and among the mentally handicapped 31 per 
ent. 

Where no other member of the family had been convicted (or 
where only one otler member had been convicted), the pro- 
Portion of mentally handicapped boys who were convicted 
was considerably higher than the proportion of physically 
handicapped boys and ‘ordinary’ school-leavers convicted 
under similar circumstances; but when two or more other 
members of the family had been convicted there was no 
Significant difference between the proportion of boys convicted 


in the several groups: 
Percentage of convicted boys in each group in relation to number of other 


members of family convicted 


Number of other members of family 
convicted 


2 or more 
ES % 
Ordinary’ school-leavers 39'2 
Physically handicapped boys · pu 
36:0 


Mentally handicapped boys - 
as an association between the number 
of convictions recorded against the boy included in the study 
and the number of other members of the family convicted, in 
the sense that the greater the number of other members con- 
victed, the greater the number of convictions against the boy. 

Where at least one other member of a family had been con- 
victed in addition to the boy included in the study, the first 
conviction of the boy was found to antedate the first conviction 
of another member in 39 pet cent. of cases in the ‘ordinary’ 
school-leaver series, in only 16 per cent. in the group of physi- 
cally handicapped boys, and in 65 per cent. in the cases of the 


mentally handicapped lads. 


In each group there w 


28 
Age at time of first conviction in relation to family history of delinquency 


Among ‘ordinary’ school-leavers convicted for the first time 
between the ages of 8 and r1, the proportion drawn from homes 
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in which another member of the fam 


ily had been convicted 
was 57 per cent. 


› Whereas among lads in that series convicted 
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ee variation with age of the boy at the time of first convic- 
lon, 


29 

Variations im delinquency among boys and other members of their 

families under differing conditions of social background 

For a few selected indexes of social and environmental back- 
ground—the type of housing district in which the boy lived, the 
degree of crowding in the home, father’s occupation, regularity 
of father’s employment, height and scholastic ability of boy atage 
14, status of the work in which he was employed 3 years after 
leaving school, and frequency of change of employer during 


Other 


Type of housing district AUC 
Other Boy's height in Boys of family 
THEN inches at age 14 convicted convicted 
У Boys of family 
District convicted convicted % % 
% % Under 54. . Ei d 
" о —56 . 4° 
Residential, and A per є —19 К> 
Bood working- TE 27 -4 
ШО n 3) eda =a есе || 38 —28 
B т working-class —25 —14 === 
gadworking-class | +18 +8 Boy's level of scholastic ability 
um 5 е +85 +52 at age 14 
New Local Autho- rest TT 
rity housing: с. - . E Hs + 9 
Slum-clearance +81 Gea [D o: У Bic 3 
Other L.A. E (worst : lowest 
housing — . =>, EU Io с. О +59 


‘Status of boy's job 3 years after leaving 


Degree of crowding in the home, 
persons to hs Á school e. 
Lesthanz . – —2 Manual: 
p c irs Fa Т И “aie —15 
ar. . . +24 +10 Semi-skilled - +56 = 2 
5 ог тоге +73 +41 Unskilled > +83 T 
Fath Non-manual - =“ E» 
ather's occupati: [NER у = 
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me course of 3 years 
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Semi-skilled . | —10 Ps AES —29 
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Non-manual x = 7 A d d E EU + а 
POMA YI 18 04 
Regularity of father's employment. famae | eS | — 
Regular - 5 —10 Z5 
Irregular . . +33 456 
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these 3 years—the convictions of the boys in the ‘ordinary’ 
school-leavers series and of other members of their families are 
shown on p. 139 in relation to variations in social and environ- 
mental background, showing for each the percentage above 
(+) or below (—) that prevailing in the study as a whole. 

Among the interesting points that emerge are the wide range 
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Fic. 18. Convictions of boys and of other mem- 

bers of their families in relation to degree of 

crowding in the home (‘ordinary’ school-leavers) 
of incidence of delinquency between the ‘good’ end of the scale 
and the ‘bad’ and the extent to which the convictions of the 
boys and of other members of their families run roughly parallel, 
though the range was generally more extreme among the boys, 
except where some specific attribute of the father was concerned. 


30 
Handicapped boys compared with ‘ordinary’ school-leavers 
The table on Р. 139, and Figures 17-21, represent the ex- 
perience of ‘ordinary’ school-leavers and their families i that of 
the physically handicapped boys was broadly similar. But while, 
in the main, the incidence of delinquency among mentally 
handicapped boys followed the same general pattern of variation 
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with environmental background, the range in incidence of 
delinquency between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ ends of the scale was not 
so great; and this was even more true of the incidence of delin- 
quency among other members of the family, which varied 
relatively little—and often scarcely at all—with variations in 
social background. ` 
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Fic. 19. Convictions of boys and of other mem- 
bers of their families in relation to general person- 
ality assessment of boy atage 14 (‘ordinary *school- 
leavers) 


31 . 

‘Broken’ families 
Among ‘ordinary’ school-leavers drawn from families in 
which a parent was absent from the home; whether through 
death or otherwise, the incidence of delinquency was slightly 
(13 per cent.) higher than where both parents were present, 
and the proportion of boys convicted more than once also 
showed a slight (9 per cent.) increase: in this group ‘broken’ 
homes did not constitute a major source of, juvenile delinquency. 
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In the physically handicapped group there was again a slight 


excess (12 per cent.) of boys convicted in ‘broken’ families and 


the proportion of boys convicted more than once was relatively 
higher (55 per cent.). 


In the mentally handicapped group the 
proportion of boys convicted was 35 per cent. higher than in 
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USATION oF DELINQUENCY 
of puberty and adolescence 


mparatively good years in the ‘twenties 
the number of Suveni €s’—now defined as young persons be- 


І. FACTORS IN THE CA 
The strain and instability 
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tween their 8th and 17th birthdays—brought before the Courts 
has remained high ever since the outbreak of the First World 
War ; in the city of Glasgow it averaged over 2,000 per annum 
in the five years 1946-50, as compared with about 600 per 
annum in the five years 1906-10, without any radical admini- 
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by boy in course of 3 years (‘ordinary school-leavers) 


difference—though the legal 
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bstantial increase in adult 
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strative change to account for the 
age-limit of ‘juvenile’ delinquency 
17 in 1933—and without any su 
crime during the period. Obviously, 
young delinquents turn away from crim 
of adolescence, developing along sociall 


they progress towards adult life. 
"The years of puberty and adolescence are years of strain, of 


adaptation and instability. At this time much depends on the 
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reaction of a boy to his environment. These two fundamental 
factors, the personality of the boy and the climate of his environ- 
ment, may both fall within wide limits, from very good to very 
bad. If both are at the favourable end of the scale the chances 
of the lad becoming delinquent are remote: if both are stormy 
he is almost certain to find himself in trouble. About 40 per cent. 
of the ‘ordinary’ school-leavers who lived in bad housing districts 
and who fell into the lowest то per cent. in scholastic ability 
were convicted at least once between the ages of 8 and 17: and, 
if a lad falling into this unhappy group came from a home in 
which another member of the family had also been convicted, 
then the odds were that the boy himself would also be convicted. 

It is always difficult, and often wellnigh impossible, to dis- 
tinguish between the relative importance of heredity and home 
environment in shaping adolescent behaviour, but not so diffi- 
cult to recognize the influence of some more ‘personal’ attributes 
of the boy. The general physique of a lad, his height and weight 
at age 14, the presence of specific physical defects, level of 
scholastic ability, and a range of personality assessments— 
sociability, persistence, initiative, reliability—have all been 


shown to influence the incidence of delinquency in greater or 
less degree. 


33 
Factors in the prevention of delinquency 


either because they want wh 
the thrill of stealing, or beca 


they esteem, or because they want to show off. If training 
directed to the suppression of the thieving instinct is to be suc- 
cessful, the young person must have en 
profit from it, and enough 
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to formulate an acceptable code of behaviour because one or 
more of these requisites is lacking. The experience of this study 
confirms the observation of Sir William Norwood East that 
juvenile crime is usually due to social immaturity rather than 
mental abnormality. 


34 
Social and environmental factors influencing delinquency 


(a) In the home 

Many social and environmental factors have been shown to 
influence delinquency, some operating primarily in the home, 
some at school, and some at work. Of these spheres of influence 
the home is the most far-reaching. 

Such factors as the severity of crowding and the kind of dis- 
trict in which the home is situated are related to the incidence 
of delinquency. Of particular interest is the failure to secure a 
reduction in juvenile delinquency among slum families re- 
housed in new local authority housing schemes. Among boys 
from these families—even families that have been rehoused for 
upwards of то years—delinquency is still as prevalent as among 
boys continuing to live in slums; it is much easier to alter a 
causal environment than to change a way of living, much easier 
to improve physical attributes than those that are less material. 

It is undoubtedly to the parents that there belongs most of 
the success or failure in training a lad away from delinquency. 
They set the tone of the home and create the family back- 
ground; and family background has been shown to be a reliable 
pointer to the incidence of juvenile crime. The children of 
unskilled fathers have more delinquency than those whose 
fathers are skilled workers, and crime is less prevalent among 
the children of fathers in regular employment. The fact that 
the mother is employed out of the home appears to exert little 
influence on the incidence of delinquency. The experience of 
this Glasgow study has been that among ‘ordinary’ school- 
leavers and among physically handicapped boys the fact that a 
home was ‘broken’ has not, in itself, constituted a major factor 
in the production of delinquency: in the group of mentally 
handicapped boys the proportion convicted at least once be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 18 was higher by some 35 per cent. 
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among those from ‘broken’ homes than among those in which 
both parents were present. The presence of a bad parent in the 
home is less to be preferred than his absence from it. The extent 
to which indifferent parental control must shoulder blame for 
the high prevalence of juvenile delinquency in these days is 
scarcely a matter that lends itself to precise assessment: but 
there can be little doubt that, in general, there is more laxity 
in child training now than was formerly the case, perhaps 
because there are more indifferent parents nowadays and a 
diminished sense of moral values in the community. 

Another adverse influence of great importance is the presence 
in the home of a member of the family who has been convicted; 
such a presence greatly enhances the ill-effects of other environ- 
mental factors in the causation of crime. 


35 
(b) At school 


for this study left school in January 1947, when the minimum 
school-leaving age was still 14 years. Among them the ages of 


crimes recorded at ages 16 and 17, after the boys had left school. 


ч of poor personality, and of 
irregular school-attendance from causes other than illness (and 


especially irregularity due to truancy) produced more than their 
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(c) At work 

The connexion between a boy’s performance at work during 
his first few years out of school has been studied in relation to 
his record of juvenile delinquency. It has been shown that the 
skill of the work in which the boy is engaged 3 years after 
leaving school, whether he was at that time still in a stopgap 
job, and the number of employers whom he had served in the 
course of the 3 years were factors clearly associated with his 
conviction-record. The question arises how far the comparative 
absence of crime among lads of good work-performance was an 
expression of the favourable influence of a satisfactory job and 
how far it was simply a reflection of the innate personal quali- 
ties of the boy, or of other favourable factors operating upon 
him, either of which might have helped him to secure ‘good’ 
work and also, in other directions, have helped to steer him 
clear of crime. Boys who had been convicted while still at school 
but not after leaving made a better showing at work than boys 
convicted after leaving school but not while still at school. 

Among ‘ordinary’ school-leavers convicted more than once 
a surprisingly small proportion, less than 20 per cent., were 
convicted both during school and after leaving, which suggests 
that in this group there-was a fairly sharp cleavage between the 
sets of factors operating at school and at work. From examina- 
tion of the figures it seems reasonably certain that among ‘ordi- 
nary’ school-leavers a good standard of work-performance did 
itself operate to reduce delinquency, apart from other favour- 
able social and environmental factors. 

There was considerably more overlap between convictions 
while of school age and after leaving school among handicapped 
boys. Among the physically handicapped, convictions after 
ool were relatively more frequent (and while still at 
than in the group of ‘ordinary’ school- 
d lads have often difficulty in getting 
heir relatively high delinquency- 
с related to that difficulty. 


leaving sch 
school relatively fewer) 
leavers. These handicappe 
and holding suitable work and t 
rates after leaving school may b 
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37 
The co-existence of adversities 


Many adverse social and environmental factors may operate 
towards delinquency. An attempt has been made to define the 
relative importance of the factors chiefly concerned in this study 
of Glasgow boys. Any one of these adverse factors by itself is 
bad enough; but the main danger springs from a co-existence of 


adversities which, together, may make it difficult indeed for a 
lad to keep out of trouble. 


7 


Summary 


Ювтлхопкмсү has been studied in three groups of boys against 
the background of the social and environmental conditions in 
' which they lived. One group comprised the 1,349 lads who left 
ordinary schools in January 1947, at the earliest permitted 
school-leaving age, then 14 years; the second consisted of 489 
physically handicapped lads of about the same age, who had 
been educated in special schools for physically handicapped 
children or who had been registered as ‘disabled persons’ under 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act; the third was com- 
posed of зот lads who, when they left school at the age of 16, 
were being educated in schools for mentally handicapped 
children. All these boys were already being studied from the 
wider angle of post-school performance—in such matters as 
health, employment, unemployment, and general social adapta- 
tion—with reference to home background and to a series of 
d temperamental assessments made 


physical, educational, an 
when the boys left school: delinquency was one of the criteria 


employed in that work, but the original research was not pri- 
marily an ad hoc study of delinquency. 

The pattern and age-distribution of juvenile crime has been 
defined, its distribution between school-days and later, the age 
of the boy at time of first conviction, and the number of boys 
convicted more than once. The incidence of delinquency has 
been considered in relation to a wide range of social and 
environmental factors—housing, overcrowding in the home, 
general standard of family assessment, family disruption, nature 
and regularity of father’s employment, whether the mother was 
employed out of the home; physical, educational, and tempera- 
mental character of the lads; their job-preference at time о 
leaving school and their success after leaving, as measured by 
the nature of the work in which they were engaged 3 years after 
leaving school, whether unskilled and whether still stopgap, the 
frequency with which they had changed employers in the course 
of the 3 years, and the amount of unemployment which they 
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had experienced; whether they had been members of an organ- 
ized social group and whether they attended church or cinema. 

Some of these factors overlap and it is not easy to dissociate 
one from another, but an attempt has been made to assess the 
relative weight of those operating most strongly in the causation 
of delinquency. Among the group of boys wHo had been attend- 
ing ordinary schools and who left at the earliest permitted age, 

a low level of scholastic ability was probably the most powerful 
А single factor associated with a high incidence of crime; it operated 
with almost equal force during and after school-days. Low 
scholastic ability was followed by the group of circumstances 
associated with failure to obtain and to hold a satisfactory job— 
frequent change of employer, employment still in unskilled or 
stopgap work 3 years after leaving school, a substantial record of 
unemployment. Many of these boys of poor performance after 
leaving school had already shown a leaning to delinquency while 
still at school; but the excess of crime in post-school years, ac- 
companying their poor showing at work, was much greater. The 
risk of delinquency is seriously enhanced when, as often happens, 
two or more of these adverse social factors co-exist, Where low 
scholastic ability and severe crowding in the home (as defined 
in the text) occurred together, for instance, 44'4 per cent. of the 
boys had been convicted at least once between the ages of 8 
and 18: among boys of low scholastic ability engaged in un- 
skilled work 3 years after leaving school the proportion who had 
been convicted was 43:6 per cent. 

The results of excluding the records of all the boys exposed to 
certain adverse social and environmental factors have been 
examined. When the records of the 136 boys of poorest scholastic 
ability—the lowest то per cent.—were deleted fromthe ‘ordinary’ 
school-leavers series, the combination of adverse factors giving 
the highest proportion of boys convicted was the co-existence 
of residence in a bad housing district and frequent change of 
employer (33-8 per cent. convicted). When the records of the 
248 boys living under conditions of crowding in the home of a 
severity of three or more persons to a room were deleted, the 
combination of residence in a bad housing district and frequent 
change of employer again came to the top (37:5 per cent. con- 
victed). Abatement of crowding of a severity of three persons 
or more to a room would apparently produce a reduction in 


-victed as well. T 
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the amount of juvenile delinquency equal to about one-fifth of 
the total, if it could be assumed that in their new setting the 
families at present severely crowded would conform to the 


standards of conduct prevailing among families not at present 
severely crowded: but this assumption is not likely to be realized 


within a generatior.. 
een obtained about the occurrence of con- 


Information has b 
victions among other members of the families from which the 


boys included in the groups studied were drawn, irrespective of 
whether or not the boys were themselves convicted. A much 
higher proportion of the boys included in the study had been 
convicted when another member of the family had been con- 
һе more frequently the boy included in the 


study had been convicted, the larger the number of other 


members of the family convicted. Age at time of first conviction 
tended to be lower where another member of the family had 
been convicted. The family pattern of convictions has been 


studied in relation to various adverse social factors; the pre- 
r who has been convicted 


sence in the family of another membe 
greatly enhances the ill effects on а boy of adverse social and 


environmental circumstances. 
Ofall the environmental factors studied the most far-reaching 


was family background. To a remarkable extent the convictions 
of the boys and of other members of their families ran parallel. 
Among the groups of boys leaving ordinary schools at the 
earliest permissible age and of physically handicapped boys 
the absence of a parent from the home did not add greatly to 
quency, but the presence in the home of 
“very material factor. Among mentally 

absence of a parent assumed added 


the occurrence of delin 
a ‘bad’ parent was а 
handicapped boys the 
importance. 

In general, the two groups of handic 
the same kind of reaction to social an 
stances in their delinquency as the group of boys educated 
throughout in ordinary schools, though certain differences have 
been noted. The chief variations between the three groups lay 
in the frequency of their convictions and, to а lesser extent, in 
the nature of their crimes. Just over 12 per cent. of the ‘ordinary’ 
school-leavers were convicted at least once between the ages of 
8 and 18, thenumber of convictions per boy convicted averaging 


apped boys showed much 
d environmental circum- 
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1:6; of the physically handicapped group the proportion con- 
victed was rather less than тт per cent, but the number of 
convictions per boy worked out at 1-9, much the larger part 
having been recorded after the boys left school; while among 
the mentally handicapped lads not only was the proportion 
convicted high (nearly 24 per cent.) but theenumber of convic- 
tions per boy was also high, averaging 2-0, so that the total 
delinquency of this group was much higher than that of the 
others. 

Some account has been given of the history of juvenile delin- 
quency in Glasgow and of methods adopted from time to time 
in dealing with the young delinquent. The relative success 
attending some of the efforts to dissuade delinquent boys in the 
present series from further crime has been discussed, and a short 
closing section sets down some thoughts on the nature and 


causation of delinquency prompted by consideration of the 
experience of these boys. 
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110, 119, 136. 
Compared with ordinary boys, 109- 
10, 111-12, 140-1. 
Disability, nature of, related to delin- 
quency, 78-9, 109, 118-19. 
Employment: 

Job-changes, 82. 

Related to disability, 76-77. 

Skilled or unskilled, 76, 77, 81, 135; 

136. ‹ 

Family background, 76, 79-80, 136. 

Family pattern of convictions, 82-83, 
95, 110-11, 136-7, 138-9. 

Frequency of conviction, 77, 80, 111- 
12, 119. 

Housing conditions, 77. 

Illustrative cases, 83-85. 

Nature of crime related to age, 78, 
118-14. 

Response to sentence, 104-5, 106-8. 

Scholastic assessment, 76, 81, 121. 

School-days, conviction during or 
after, 80, 81, 114, 124-5, 135-6, 
146, 147. 

Surveys in Glasgow, 74- 

Unemployment, 76, 77, 81, 135, 136. 

POPULATION STATISTICS RELATED TO DE- 
LINQUENGY, 3, 128-9. 
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PROBATION: 
Education Committeee’s recommen- 
dation, 1944, 10. 
Proportion placed on, 102, 103, 107. 
Subsequent convictions, 104 ff. 
PROBATION OF OFFENDERS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1931, 102. 
PROBATION OFFICERS, APPOINTMENT OF, 
102. , 
Property, CRIMES AGAINST, I2. 
PUBERTY, INSTABILITY OF, 142-4. 


REFORMATORY ACTS, 5, 100. 
REFORMATORY SCHOOLS: 
Chief Constables’ Reports on, 5, 10, 
100. 
Proportion sent to, 100-1, 102. 
REMAND HOMES: 
Education | Committee’s 
mendations, 1944, 10. 
Proportion detained in, 102, 103, 107. 
Subsequent convictions, 104 ff. 


recom- 


SCHOLASTIC ASSESSMENT, 29, 30, 39; 42» 
43» 50, 51, 55, 76; 81, 119-21, 139; 
144, 146, 150. 

"Related to: 

Church attendance, 125, 126. 

Crowding in home, 47, 50, 51, 150. 

Family assessment, 50, 51. 

Family pattern of convictions, 62, 66, 
120, 139. 

Frequency of conviction, 29, 30; 41. 

Housing district, 45; 46, 50, 51, 545 


55» 144. EM 
Membership of organizations, 126, 
127. Џ 
School-days, conviction during or 
after, 29, 39- 


Unemployment, 49. 
Work performance, 50, 51, 55; 150- 
5сноо:.: 
Attempt to strengthen influence, 
1944, 9-10. 
Employment out of school hours, 31; 
40, 114. 
Lack of school discipline, 1940, 8. 
Leaving age raised, 13, 146. 
Regularity of attendance, 29-30, 93» 
95, 146. 
ScuooL-pAvs, CONVICTION DURING oR 
AFTER, 39-41, 80, 81, 94, 114, 121, 
124—5, 135-6, 146, 147, 150. 
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ScHooL-DAvs, CONVICTION DURING OR 
AFTER (contd.) 
Related to: 
Apprenticeship or other training, 31— 
32 
Broken homes, 22-23, 40. 
Church-attendance, 38. 
| Cinema-attendance, 38-39. 
Crowding in home, 19, 39, 94. 
Employment out of school hours, 31, 
40. 
Family, size of, 21. 
Family assessment, 24, 39, 80, 131, 
132. 
Family pattern of convictions, 41, 
114, 124. 
Father's occupation, 23, 39. 
Frequency of conviction, 40-41, 94, 
124, 147. 
Height, 25, 39. 
Housing district, 17-18, 19, 40. 
Intelligence quotient, 121. 
Job-preference, 132. 
Job-satisfaction, 133. 
Membership of. organization, 37, 40. 
Mother out at work, 24. 
Personality assessment, 28, 5 
Physical assessment, 27, 39. 
Regularity of school-attendance, 30, 
39. 
Scholastic assessment, 29, 39. 
Temperamental qualities, 28. 
Unemployment, 130, 131, 132. 
Wages earned, 34-35. 
Weight, 26, 39. 
Work performance, 33, 35, 37, 40, 56, 
81, 130 ff., 147. 
Scuoors, APPROVED. See APPROVED 
SCHOOLS. 
5сноо1ѕ, RreroRMATORY. See REFOR- 
MATORY SCHOOLS. 
Scuoors or INDUSTRY. Sce INDUsTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 
SENTENCES IMPOSED, 100-8. 
Subsequent convictions, 103-8. 
SEXUAL CRIMES, 4, 78, 89, 113, 114, 123. 
Sickness, WonkiNG-TIME LOST THROUGH 
36. 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ COURTS, 5-6, 10, 108. 


• 
TEMPERAMENTAL QUALITIES (see also 
PERSONALITY @QSSESSMENT), 27, 28, 
29, 56-57- 
THEFT, 3, 4, 5, 11-12, 16, 17, 78, 88, 89, 
113, 123. 
Town’s HosPrrAL, GLASGOW, 1, 2. 
TRAINING: 
For work, $1-32. 
In behaviour, 144-5. 
TREATMENT OF YOUNG DELINQUENTS, 6, 
100-8. 
TRUANCY, 9-10, 29-30, 39, 42, 146. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 8, 36, 42, 48, 50, 56, 
109, 150. 
Physically handicapped, 76, 77, 8 
135-6. 
Related to: 
“Age at first conviction, 134—5. 
Crowding in home, 49. 
Family assessment, 49, 131, 132. 
Family pattern of convictions, 65, 66. 
Housing district, 45, 46, 53. 
Scholastic assessment, 49. . 
School-days, conviction during or 
after, 56, 130, 131, 132. 
Temperamental qualities, 57. 
Work performance, 49, 50. 


VARIATIONS IN INCIDENCE OF DELIN- 
QUENCY, 10-12, 13-14, 127-9. 
Vira statistics In GLAscow CITY 

WARDS, 128. 


WAGES EARNED, 34-35. 
Wan, INFLUENCE OF, 8, 9, 11, 103. 
Warps or crry or GrAscow, VARYING 
STATISTICS OF, 127-9. 
Watson, SHERIFF or ABERDEEN, I- 
WEIGHT AND DELINQUENCY, 26, 28, 39; 
41, 42. 
Wurrinc: ; 
Proportion sentenced to, 102, 103. 
Subsequent convictions, 104 ff. 
Work. See EMPLOYMENT. 


“Young Wace-Earner, THE’, 15, 116, 
130. 

YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS, ĪNFLUENCE OF, 
8-9, 37-38, 125, 126-7- 
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